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existence,  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  trust-worthy  magazine.  Though  we  realize  that  it  has  not 
been  entirely  free  from  errors,  its  articles  have,  as  a  rule,  been  devoid  of  mistakes.  As  has  been  its 
reading  matter  so  do  we  propose  to  make  its  advertising  columns; — perfectly  reliable.  We  will  not 
accept  any  advertisments  but  those  of  members  of  the  Church  in  good  standing,  nor  will  we  publish 
any  statements  from  them  but  what  we  think  correct  in  every  respect.  Our  numerous  patrons  can 
therefore  feel  satisfied  that  in  dealing  with  those  whose  notices  appear  in  the  cover  of  this  magazine 
they  are  dealing  with  their  friends,  and  will  receive  from  them  just  and  satisfactory  treatment. 
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THE  Maelstrom  is  a  whirlpool  off  the  coast  of  Norway, 
between  the  islands  of  Loffoden  and  Moskoe;  and  because 
of  its  propinquity  to  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  the  iMoskoe- 
strom.  IMany  stories  have  been  written  about  it  which  border 
on  the  confines  of  the  marvelous  rather  than  of  the  truth. 
I'oets  have  been  busy  with  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  ancient 
legends  have  told  with  wonderful  exactness  how  heroes  have 
dived  into  the  vortex  in  order  to  show  their  zeal  for  their  lady 
loves,  and  how  virtue  and  courage  have  come  unharmed  out 
of  the  great  depths,  while  wickedness  and  vice  have  so  weighted 
men  that  they  have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  whirlpool.  Old- 
world  thought  led  to  the  belief  that  at  the  spot  where  the 
3Iaelstrom  was,  there  was  a  great  hole  in  the  earth,  through 
which  the  water  poured,  and  that  those  things  or  men  which 
were  engulfed  in  the  pool  were  either  passed  through  the 
earth  to  its  other  side,  or  were  returned  broken  and  drowned 
to  the  place  whence  they  came  by  a  return  coil  in  the  mys- 
terious water  spiral.  Water  jotuns,  or  water  giants,  were  of 
course  supposed  to  preside  over  the  whirlpool,  and  to  arrange 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  fancy  who  should  be 
saved  and  who  destroyed.  One  hero  whom  they  permitted  to 
rc-visit  the  upper  world  was  speechless  ever  after,  unable,  by 
sign  or  word,  to  give  an  account  of  the  marvelous  things  he 
had  seen.  Many  a  ship  was  sucked  down  into  the  watery 
grave,  many  a  ftvir  cargo  lost  and  yet  the  water  demon  was  not 
satisfied;  no  amount  of  sacrifices  seemed  to  propitiate  the 
hungry  ocean  gnome. 

Modern  science,  with  its  secret-searching  light,  has  soared 
the  water-demon  from  his  lair,  and  has  given  an  explanation 
of  the  causes  of  the  whirlpool,  quite  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  such  a  contrivance  as  the  Maelstrom  was  repre- 
sented to  be.  When  the  configuration  of  the  land  between 
Droutheim  and  the  North  Cape  is  seen,  it  will  not  surprise  any 
one  that  the  rush  of  the  tide,  cooped  up  as  it  is  in  its  passage 
through  the  Loffoden  Islands,  should  result  in  a  wash  of  the 
whirlpool  kind.  The  strong  tide  flowing  down  from  the  north- 
ern sea  is  caught  in  a  rocky  angle,  which  causes  a  kink  in  the 
stream,  twisting  it  round  with  violence  enough  to  cause  the 
.Maelstrom,  the  most  dangerous  whirlpool  in  the  world.  The 
whirlpooV  is  thus  described  by  an  American  writer:  "I  had 
occasion,  some  years  since,  to  navigate  a  ship  from  the  North 
Cape  to  Droutheim,  nearly  all  the  way  between  tlie  islands,  or 
rocks,  and  the  main.  On  incpiiring  of  my  Norwegian  pilot 
about  the  practicability  of  running  near  the  whirlpool,  he  told 
me  that  with  a  good  breeze  it  could  be  approached  near  enough 
for  examination  without  danger,  and  I  at  once  determined  to 
satisfy  myself.  We  begap  to  near  it  about  ten  a.  m.  in  the 
month  of  September,  with  a  fine  loading  wind  N.  W.  Two 
good  seamen  were  placed  at  the  helm,  the  mate  on  the  quarter- 
deck, all  hands  at  their  stations  for  working  the  ship,  and  the 
pilot  standiriL'  on  the  bowsjirit  between  the  night-heads.  I 
went  on  the  main  topsail-yard  with  a  good  glass.  I  had  been 
seated  but  a  few  minutes  when  my  ship  entered  the  dish  of 
tiie  whirlpool.  The  velocity  of  the  water  altered  her  course 
three  points  towards  the  center,  although  she  was  going  eight 
knots  through  the  water.  'J'iiis  alarmed  me  extremely  for  a 
moment.  I  thought  that  destruction  was  inevitable.  The 
vessel,  however,  answered  her  helm  sweetly,  and  we  ran  along 
the  edge,  the  waves  foaming  round  us  in  every  form  while  she 
was  dancing  gaily  over  them.  The  .sensations  I  experienced 
are  difficult  to  describe.  Imagine  an  immense  circle  running 
round,  of  a  diameter  of  a  mile  and  a  half  the  velocity  increas- 


ing as  it  approximated  towards  the  center,  and  gradually 
changing  its  dark  blue  color  to  white— foaming,  tumbling, 
rushing  to  its  vortex;  very  much  concave,  as  much  so  as  the 
water  in  a  ftmnel  when  half  run  out;  the  noise  too,  hissing, 
roaring,  dashing — all  pressing  on  the  mind  at  once,  presented 
the  most  awful,  grand,  solemn  sight  I  ever  experienced.  We 
were  near  it  about  eighteen  minutes,  and  in  sight  of  it  two 
hours. 

Vessels  caught  in  the  inner  swirl,  and  having  no  means  of 
escape,  must  inevitably  be  upset  and  broken  by  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  which  underlie 
the  sea.  Whales  are  sometimes  caught  and  destroyed  in  the 
whn-1,  and  it  is  related  that  a  bear,  having  ]mt  off  from  one 
island  on  a  predatory  expedition  after  some  sheep  on  another, 
was  sucked  in,  and  that  his  roaring  and  bellowing  were  for  a 
long  time  heard  at  jMoskoe,  until  the  waters  of  the  whirl- 
pool quenched  his  spirit  and  his  voice. 


FOR  YOUNO  V^RITERS. 

THERE  are  few  intelligent  young  people,  who  have  given 
considerable  time  to  reading,  who  do  not  at  some  time  in 
their  career  get  a  literary  fit  of  their  own.  A  craze  comes 
over  them  to  try  their  hand  at  literature,  and  generally  they 
do  try;  first,  unless  very  egotistical,  in  a  small  way,  writing 
something  for  a  local  paper,  which  is  always  glad  of  original 
contributions,  when  of  a  passable  sort.  Dear  boys  and  girls, 
you  need  not  tell  us  the  tingling  joy  which  steals  to  your  very 
finger-tips  on  seeing  that  first  production  in  print.  Dickens 
was  not  ashamed  to  tell  us  that  at  that  happy  moment  he  felt 
he  could  not  walk  the  streets  with  the  bu,sy  throng,  but  turned 
aside,  almost  tearfully,  to  tread  the  aisles  of  Westminster, 
hugging  his  precious  secret  to  his  breast. 

I  know  it  is  common  to  discourage  these  early  efforts.  Peo- 
ple who  are  supposed  to  know,  advise  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  something  else,  and  drop  all  literary  aspirations.  But 
do  not  heed  them.  I  wish  every  young  person  could  be  induced 
to  write  much  more  instead  of  less.  It  is  a  means  of  improve- 
ment that  can  go  on  long  after  school  days  are  over.  One 
that  can  happily  fill  in  all  the  little  interstices  of  time  that  are 
so  often  wasted. 

As  a  primary  requisite,  accjuire  a  fair,  plain  hand-writing. 
The  fewer  flourishes  the  better.  But  every  letter  should  be 
clearly  cut.  It  is  about  as  easy  to  do  such  work  right  as  wrong, 
and  a  great  deal  more  satisfictory  to  all  concerned. 

After  you  have  learned  to  write  well,  the  next  thing  is  to 
get  your  ideas.  Don't  write  unless  you  have  something  to  say. 
Yet  you  can  often  find  ideas  by  careful  study  and  thought. 
Learn  to  write  down  these  ideas  in  clear,  simple  language — not 
for  pi-int,  but  for  improvement.  You  must  be  content  to  put 
yourself  in  an  apprenticeship  if  you  wish  to  become  an  acceptable 
writer.  No  trade  can  be  learned  without,  least  of  all,  this 
difiicult  art.  Write  always  the  best  you  cau,  and  lay  away 
your  productions  carefully.  If  six  mouths  afterwards  they 
seem  as  good  to  you  as  at  first,  send  them  to  the  iirinter,  and  see 
\vhat  he  thinks  of  them.  If  they  are  accei.>table,  it  is  useless 
to  tell  you  to  take  courage.  If  they  are  declined  it  may  be 
still  better  for  you.  If  it  is  in  you  to  rise,  such  discourage- 
ments will  not  permanently  "set  you  back."  They  will 
rather  incite  you  to  fresh  effort,  and  more  patient,  faithful 
labor.  It  is  a  sensible  remark  of  some  one,  that  "people 
usually  rise  as  high  as  the  power  in  them  will  take  them."  Yet 
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people  bj'  no  means  make  the  most  of  tlieii-  powers,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule. 

Cultivate  your  writing  powers  by  good  epistolary  correspon- 
dence. There  are  few  people  who  do  not  like  to  get  a  letter, 
and  few  young  people  who  have  not  many  friends  with  whom 
they  might  correspond.  Foolish  correspondence  is  a  very 
useless  thing,  but  good,  sensible  letters  are  always  welcomed, 
and  are  very  improving  to  the  writer.  It  is  a  nice  plan  to 
note  before  hand  the  heads  of  the  points  you  wish  to  take  up 
on  a  scrap  of  paper.  Then  you  are  not  so  apt  to  forget  things 
you  wish  to  mention.  When  you  have  them  put  down,  run 
along  the  lines  and  number  them  in  the  order  you  would  like 
to  mention  them  in  your  letter.  This  will  help  you  to  write  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  make  your  letter  more  pleasant  read- 
ing. 

Sheridan  was  once  asked  how  he  managed  to  attain  sucli 
skill  as  an  orator.  His  reply  was  one  worthy  of  your  consider- 
ation: "By  never  neglecting  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in 
public. ' ' 

Practice  makes  perfect  in  any  line  of  business,  and  ease  and 
grace  in  composition  is  of  slow  growth,  and  comes  of  great 
patience  and  much  practice. 


A  CURIOUS  TRADITION. 


A  CURIOUS  book  might  be  written,  or,  perhaps  compiled, 
of  the  traditions  of  North  American  Indians.  They  are 
a  nation  of  traditions.  They  have  a  tradition  regarding  the 
origin  of  even  the  most  common  things  with  which  they  are 
acquainted,  but  the  most  curious  of  them  all  is  that  of  the 
Iroquois  regarding  those  huge  bones  which  are  found  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  and  which  the  researches  of  Cuvier 
and  othc  rs  have  proved  to  belong  to  an  extinct  species  of  ele- 
phant, known  as  the  mammoth. 

The  tradition  as  told  to  Col.  Morgan,  is  that  after  the  Great 
Spirit  had  made  the  world,  he  created  all  the  birds  and  beasts 
which  now  inhabit  it.  He  also  made  man,  but,  having  formed 
him  white  and  very  imperfect  and  ill-natured,  he  was  not  all 
pleased  with  him.  Then  he  took  black  clay,  and  made  what 
the  white  man  calls  a  Negro.  This  was  much  better,  but  still 
the  Great  Spirit  was  not  satisfied.  So  he  placed  the  Negro  and 
the  white  man  on  one  side  of  tlie  great  water,  and  took  a  piece 
of  pure  red  clay,  of  which  he  formed  the  red  man  perfect  to 
his  mind.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  he  placed 
him  on  this  island,  giving  him  rule  s  for  his  conduct,  and 
promising  him  hapi^iness  in   i)roportion  to  his  good  behavior. 

For  many  generations  his  descendants  lived  in  great  hajjpi- 
ness,  but  at  length  the  young  men  forgetting  and  neglecting 
to  obey  these  lules,  became  ill-tempered  and  wicked,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  Great  Spirit  created  a  great  buffalo, 
which  made  war  upon  the  human  species  alone,  and  killed  all 
but  a  very  few.  These  repented  and  ])roinised  the  Great 
Spirit  that  they  would  always  obey  his  laws  if  he  would  kill 
the  enemy.  The  (treat  Spirit,  conciliateil  by  these  promises, 
sent  a  thunderbolt  and  destroyed  the  whole  race  with  the 
i;.xcei)tion  of  two,  a  male  and  female,  which  he  shut  up  in  a 
mountain  where  he  .still  holds  them  in  readiness  to  let  loose 
upon  mankind  again  should  occasion  require  it. 


THE   LITTLE  COUNT. 


He  that  falls  into  sin  is  a  man;  that  grieves  at  it  may  be  a 
saint;  that  boa.stetli  of  it  is  a  devil. 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  dwarfs  the  world  ever  saw 
was  a  nobleman  of  Polish  descent,  born  in  Chailez,  A.  D. 
1739.  His  name  was  Joseph  Bornwlaski,  always  known  as 
Count  Bornwlaski,  and  he  was  aptly  termed  "a  perfect  copy  ot 
nature's  finest  works  in  duodecimo."  His  intellect  was  remark- 
able, and  was  early  developed.  He  spoke  several  languages, 
and  spent  much  time  in  travel,  visiting  the  different  nations  of 
Europe,  seeing  and  being  seen  in  the  leading  courts  of  that 
land. 

He  reached  Vienna  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  at  that  time 
was  but  twenty-five  inches  in  height.  He  was  presented  to 
Maria  Theresa,  who  became  much  attached  to  him.  The  great 
princess  was  at  the  time  at  war  with  the  king  of  Prussia.  The 
queen  asked  the  dwarf  about  his  opinion  of  the  Prussian 
monarch. 

"Madame,"  replied  he,  "I  have  not  the  honor  to  know  him; 
were  I  in  his  place,  instead  of  waging  a  useless  war  against  you, 
I  would  come  to  Vienna  to  pay  my  resiieets,  thinking  it  more 
honor  to  gain  your  esteem  than  to  gain  a  victory  from  you. 

The  ((ueen  took  him  in  her  lap  and  kissed  him.  He  laughed. 
The  queen  asked  him  what  he  was  laughing  at.  His  quick 
reply  was, 

"To  see  so  small  a  man  on  the  lap  of  so  great  a  woman." 

This  answer  procured  him  fresh  caresses.     He  gazed  at  a 

ring  on  the  hand  of  the  queen  once  when  sitting  on  her  lap, 

and  she  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  pretty.    Bornwlaski  replied, 

"It  is  not  the  ring  that  I  was  looking  at,  but  the  hand  I 

beseech  your  majesty  to  kiss." 

This  was  granted,  and  the  queen  took  from  her  daughter  a 
diamond  ring  and  gave  it  to  Bornwlaski.  The  young  lady  from 
whose  finger  the  ring  was  taken  was  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  afterwards  queen  of  France. 

When  in  Paris,  Count  Olinski  gave  an  entertainment  to 
some  ladies  of  high  distinction,  and,  to  please  them,  he  placed 
Bornwlaski  in  an  urn.  The  urn  was  placed  on  the  table,  and 
a  funny  noise  proceeded  from  it.  The  Count  refused  to  uncover 
the  urn,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  ladies  was  raised  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  At  length  the  cover  was  removed,  and  out  sprang 
Bornwlaski,  who  ran  about  the  table,  to  the  no  small  astonish- 
ment and  diversion  of  the  ladies. 

He  visited  various  courts  of  Europe,  his  reputation  preced- 
ing him,  and  everywhere  he  was  caressed  by  the  ladies,  who 
universally  took  him  on  their  laps  and  kissed  him.  He  lived 
to  the  extreme  age  of  ninety-eight. 

To  attract  much  attention  in  the  world  it  seems  one  must  be 
either  very  great  or  very  little. 


Narrow  Escape. — Boys  of  adventurous  habits  often  have 
narrow  escapes  from  death,  but  they  rarely  have  presence  of 
mind  in  danger  to  do  the  only  thing  which  can  save  them. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  in  his  boyhood,  had  an  intense  love  for  the  sea- 
shore. One  day,  when  the  waves  were  running  mountain 
high,  he  leaped  down  on  a  rock  that  shelved  at  a  sharj) 
angle  towards  the  sea.  It  was  covered  with  sea-weed,  and  los- 
ing his  footing  he  slipped  rapidly  towards  the  water.  He  gave 
himself  up  for  lost,  knowing  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  five 
minutes  in  such  a  sea.  But  his  mind  was  clear  and  working 
promptly.  He  remembered  that  the  rock  was  pudding  stone, 
with  many  hard  noduli^s  iirojecting,  where  softer  material  had 
been  worn  away.  He  thought  of  this,  carefully  watching  until 
he  struck  a  nodule  with  his  foot  just  beibre  reaching  the  brink. 
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R  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS, 


USE  GOOD  LA.NGUAGE. 


Children  Yevj  easily  learn  bad  words  from 
pla3'mates  and  from  older  persons  who  are  vulgar 
in  their  talk.  Of  course,  when  they  are  too  young 
to  know  any  better  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  this. 
But  as  soon  as  a  child  gets  old  enough  to  under- 
stand better  he  should  be  careful  to  avoid  bad,  im- 
pure language.  Some  may  think  that  using  bad 
words  will  not  harm  them;  but  they  are  mistaken. 
Those  who  are  vulgar  in  their  language  become 
vulgar  in  their  actions  as  well.  Bad  words  and 
bad  thoughts  lead  to  evil  deeds,  just  as  small  crimes 
lead  to  greater  ones.  Bo3's  who  use  impure  lan- 
guage generally  grow  up  to  be  bad  men.  At  all 
events,  they  never  make  as  good  men  as  those  who 
are  careful  in  their  words  and  actions  while  young. 

Many  cases  might  be  mentioned  of  children 
who  have  grown  up  and  formed  evil  habits  of  life 
through  their  carelessness  about  the  language 
they  used.  For  when  a  person  does  not  care 
about  having  his  language  pure,  he  is  also  careless 
about  his  acts. 

The  Bible  teaches  us  to  be  pure  in  words  as  well 
as  deeds.  We  should  not  use  oaths  nor  swear,  nor 
take  the  Lord's  name  in  vain  while  in  conversa- 
tion. 

A  little  boy  once  learned  to  use  bad  words  from 
his  playmates.  He  did  not  know  that  the  words 
were  not  pure  until  his  father  told  him  of  it.  He 
had  formed  such  a  habit  of  using  these  words 
that  he  did  not  know  when  he  did  speak  them. 
His  father  told  him  that  he  would  punish  him  if 
he  ever  heard  such  foul  words  come  from  his  lips. 
On  account  of  the  habit  he  had  formed  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  avoid  the  words,  and  he  was 
punished  several  times  for  the  offense.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  overcame  the  habit,  and  from  that  time  1o 
the  present  he  has  never  been  guilty  of  using  foul, 
impure  language. 


There  is  a  fish  which  is  used  as  a  candle,  and 
is  caught  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  It  is  about  eight 
inches  long,  transparent,  and  very  fat,  which  fat 
is  pure,  white,  and  very  sweet.  The  Indians  dry 
this  fish  then  light  it  at  the  tail,  and  it  burns  with 
a  clear,  sparkling  flame,  which  the  wind  cannot 
extinguish. 


A  CUNNING  OLD  FOX. 


There  was  one  old  fox  which  for  a  period  of 
several  years  had  continually  evaded  the  fleetest 
and  keenest  scented  hounds,  the  scent  invariably 
being  lost  in  the  vicinity  of  a  house  situated  in 
the  woods  and  far  removed  from  any  habitation, 
and  which  was  used  as  a  storehouse  for  pelts.  At 
last  one  day  the  hounds  started  the  old  fox,  and 
away  he  went  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  with 
a  pack  of  young  hounds  in  full  cry  after  him; 
but  on  nearing  the  house  he  disappeared,  leaving 
the  hounds  and  hunters  nonplussed  as  usual. 
While  the  hunters  M'ere  gathered  in  and  around 
the  house  discussing  the  frequent  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  the  fox,  an  old  veteran  hound  came 
limping  up,  and  entering  the  door,  set  up  a  furious 
barking,  and  tried  to  jump  up  on  the  Avail.  His 
singular  action  attracted  the  attention  of  the  hunt- 
ers, and,  an  examination  being  made,  the  old  fox 
was  found  suspended  by  the  tail  to  a  nail  in  the 
wall,  keeping  perfectly  still,  and  looking,  unless 
closely  observed,  like  the  pelts  with  which  the 
walls  wei'e  hung. 


n      ^      tm 


CARE    OF   THE   EAR. 


In  his  treatise  on  "Physiology,"  Mr.  Hinton  is 
quite  emphatic  in  his  effort  to  make  us  understand 
the  passage  of  the  ear  does  not  require  clearing  by 
us.  Nature  undertakes  the  task,  and  in  a  health}^ 
ear  does  it  perfectly. 

Her  means  for  clearing  the  ear  is  the  wax,  which 
dries  up  into  thin  scales,  and  peels  off  and  falls 
away  imperceptibly.  In  health  the  passage  of  the 
ear  is  never  dirty,  but  an  attempt  to  clean  it  will 
infallibly  make  it  so.  Washing  the  ear  out  with 
soap  and  water  is  bad;  it  keeps  the  wax  moist, 
when  it  ought  to  become  dry  and  scaly,  and  makes 
it  absorb  dust.  But  the  most  hurtful  thing  is  the 
introduction  of  the  corner  of  a  towel,  screwed  up 
and  twisted  around.  This  proceeding  irritates 
the  passage,  and  presses  down  the  wax  and  flakes 
of  skin  upon  the  membrane  of  tlie  tympanum 
producing  pain,  inflammation  and  deafness.  The 
washing  should  only  extend  to  the  outer  surface 
as  far  as  the  flngers  can  reach. 


Turtles  dig  holes  in  the  sea  shore  and  bury 
their  eggs,  covering  them  up  to  be  hatched  by  the 
sun. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  NO.  1. 


1.  Upojj  the  retreat  of  the  mob  from  Daviess 
County,  where  did  Joseph  return  to?  A.  Far 
West,  Caldwell   County. 

2.  What  information  did  he  receive  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Far    West?  A.  That  a  mob 

had  commenced  their  mischief  on  the  borders  of 
Caldwell  County. 

3.  What  caused  this  re-awakening  among  the 
enemy?  A.  Lies  circulated  by  the  Presbyterian 
preaclier.  Woods,  and  others  of  the  mob. 

4.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  false  reports?  A. 
That  a  Methodist  preacher  named  Bogart  and  fifty 
or  sixty  of  his  men  were  massacred  by  the  "Mor- 
mons;" that  th^y  had  cannon  in  their  possession 
aud  they  knew  not  what  moment  they  would  be 
slain  and  their  town  laid  in  ashes. 

5.  What  was  the  true  version  of  the  circumstance 
upon  which  these  lies  were  founded?  A.  This 
Bogart  with  thirty  or  forty  men  called  at  Brother 
Thoret  Parsons'  home  and  warned  him  to  be  gone 
before  ten  the  next  morning. 

6.  What  did  he  say  further?  A.  That  he  would 
give  Far  West  thunder  and  lightning  before  next 
day  noon. 

7.  What  action  did  Brother  Parsons  take  after 
hearing  this?  A.  He  despatched  a  messenger  with 
the  news  to  Far  West,  and  he  himself  followed 
Bogart,  to  watch  his  movements. 

8.  What  word  did  two  of  the  brethren  who  had 
been  out  watching  the  movements  of  the  mob 
report  to  Far  West?  A.  That  eight  armed  mob- 
bers  had  attacked  the  house  of  Brother  Pinkbam; 
taken  three  of  the  brethren  prisoners,  and  taken 
horses  and  other  propert3\ 

9.  When  this  news  reached  Far  West  what 
did  the  Saints  do  to  defend  themselves?  A.  They 
raised  a  company  of  men  to  act  under  the  com- 
mand of  Apostle  David  W.  Patten,  who  started 
immediately  to  endeavor  to  retake  the  brethren 
and  scatter  Bogart's  band. 


NATURAL    HISTORY   QUESTIONS. 


What  animals  build  houses  to  live  in? 

What  animals  furnish  lodgings  in  their  own 
houses  for  ground  owls  and  rattle-snakes? 

What  animals  carry  their  young  on  their  backs? 

What  animals  have  their  bodies  covered  with 
spikes  with  which  they  defend  themselves  when 
in  danger? 


THE    MINSTREL'S    MONKEY, 


"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined"  is 
as  true  of  monkeys  as  of  men.  The  following  is 
an  amusing  instance  of  one  of  these  quadruman- 
ous  little  fellows  who  couldn't  forget  his  early  hab- 
its: 

Some  time  ago  there  was  in  London  for  the 
season,  a  lady  who  is  very  M-ell  known  in  the 
French  fashionable  world.  One  day  she  hap- 
pened to  see  in  the  streets  a  monkey,  begging 
pence  from  the  public  in  the  prettiest  manner,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  organ-grinder.  The  marquis 
took  a  fancy  to  it,  bought  it,  dressed  it  in  the 
grandest  of  raiment,  and  made  it  a  pet.  The  lady, 
the  other  da}',  had  in  Paris  a  fashionable  reception, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  institution,  and,  of 
course,  her  pet  was  the  wonder  of  the  room. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  young  lady  sat 
down  at  the  piano,  and  accompanying  herself, 
sang,  with  exquisite  taste,  a  draw'ing-room  song. 
As  soon  as  the  lady- had  finished,  the  monkey,  who, 
though  now  partially  civilized,  had  not  forgotten 
his  former  duties,  seized  a  hat,  and  holding  it  be- 
fore each  guest,  according  to  his  custom,  com- 
menced a  collection.  The  vocalist  laughed,  the 
marquis  looked  vexed,  but,  to  the  amusement  of 
everybody,  the  animal  went  the  rounds,  and  col- 
lected a  lage  sum.  His  task  ended,  he  jumped 
upon  the  knee  of  the  singer,  amid  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  deposited  the  contents  of  his  hat  in 
her  lap.  The  collection  was  of  course  devoted  to 
the  charitable  fund. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  When  the  mob  received  Gov.  Boggs'  exter- 
minating order,  what  did  they  at  once  do?  2. 
What  was  the  result  of  this  attack?  3.  What  did 
the  mob  number?  4.  Where  did  the  Saints  seek 
refuge  during  this  attack?  5.  Did  this  prove  a 
means  of  defense  to  them?  6.  Did  not  their  cries 
for  mercy  have  any  eiTect  upon  the  stony  hearts  of 
these  cruel  murderers?  7.  What  course  did  a  lit- 
tle boy  named  Sardius  Smith  take  in  hopes  of 
escaping  from  them?  S.  Did  they  sliow  him  any 
mercy?  'J.  How  did  his  little  brother  Alma  fare? 
10     When  did  this  horrible  tragedy  occur? 


The  following-named  persons  have  answered 
the  questions  on  Church  history  published  in  No.  1: 
H.  H.  Blood,  H.  C.  Blood,  Lottie  Fox,  W.J.  C.  Mor- 
timer, Sanil.  Stark,  Avildia  L.  Lage,G.  S.  Forsyth 
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TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


THE  House  of  Representatives  has  at  last  taken  action 
upon  the  Tucker-Edmunds  bill,  and  it  passed  that  body 
on  the  1 2th  of  Januarj-.  The  scenes  which  were  witnessed  at 
the  passage  of  the  Edmunds  bill  on  the  22nd  of  JIarch,  18S2, 
were  re-enacted  on  the  12th  of  January.  Frenzied  with  a 
spirit  of  hatred  against  the  people  of  God,  and  filled  with  a 
stern  resolve  to  do  everj'thing  in  their  power  to  break  them  up 
and  destroy  the  Priesthood  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
members  passed  the  biU  with  a  whoop  and  amid  vociferations 
of  apparent  delight. 

It  is  most  extraordinary  the  power  which  Satan  has  over  the 
hearts  of  his  followers.  He  blinds  their  eyes  and  darkens 
their  understandings  to  that  extent  that  it  seems  impossible 
for  them  to  recognize  those  virtues  which  constitute  true 
morality  and  render  their  possessors  superior  in  the  affairs  of 
men;  he  causes  them  to  resort  to  the  most  inconceivable  pro- 
jects to  accomplish  the  ends  he  has  in  view. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  an  age  hke  the  present,  with  all 
the  facilities  for  rapid  communication  and  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence  which  it  possesses,  that  the  infamous  lies  which 
are  put  in  circulation  about  us  would  be  rejected.  News  now 
travels  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  transmitted  over  tele- 
graphic wires;  railroads  traverse  the  continent  with  wonderful 
rapidity;  visitors  by  hundreds  and  thousands  pass  through  our 
principal  city  and  other  settlements,  and  witness  the  labors  of 
the  people;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  we  are  opposed  to  every 
form  of  vice,  as  can  be  plainly  seen  in  mingling  in  our  society 
or  traveling  through  our  streets,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  listens  approvingly  to  the  basest  slanders  concerning 
the  people  and  swallows  them  with  greedy  avidity. 

At  the  present  writing  the  bill  has  been  referred  to  a  con- 
ference committee.  This  is  necessary  because  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  by  the  House,  Mr.  Tucker  having 
framed  an  almost  entirely  new  bill  as  a  substitute  for  that 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  which  was  framed  by  Mr.  Edmunds, 
of  that  body.  Whether  the  conferees  will  agree  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill,  or  patch  up  a  comjjiromise  bill  com- 
posed of  parts  of  both,  remains  to  be  seen.  With  the  spirit 
that  the  House  manifested,  unless  the  Lord  interposes,  it  is 
very  [iroljable  that  the  conferees  will  report  to  each  House  a 
bill  that  will  contain  provisions  of  a  very  hateful  character. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  Mr.  Tucker  upon  our  question  has 
surprised  me  somewhat.  When  I  was  in  Congress,  I  found 
him  a  verj'  reasonable  man  upon  our  question.  He  had  the 
credit  of  being  a  very  good  constitutional  lawyer.  And  when 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
present  House,  it  was  generally  thought  that  our  affairs  would 
be  reasonably  safe  in  his  hands.  But  some  influences  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  which  have  appeared  to  change 
him,  and  he  has  become  exceedingly  bitter,  as  his  speech 
before  the  House  on  the  day  the  bill  passed  jilainly  proves. 

Mr.  Eeed,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  Republicans  in  the 
House,  and  also  a  member  of  the  iudiciary  committee,  was 
equally  violent  in  his  denunciation  of  our  people  and  their 
affairs.  I  did  not  expect  anything  different  from  this  man. 
He  has  shown  a  hatred  and  an  antipathy  to  the  "Mormons" 
and  their  belief  from  his  first  entrance  into  Congress,  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offered.  He  is  an  able  man,  but  intensely 
partisan  and  bigoted. 


The  speech  delivered  by  our  Delegate  was  a  very  able  effort., 
judging  by  the  synopsis  of  it  which  has  reached  us.  It  had  a 
good  effect  upon  the  House;  but  the  abuse  and  viDification 
indulged  in  by  Mr.  Tucker  and  IMr.  Reed  turned  the  tide,  and 
his  Satanic  majesty  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  House 
and  '  'mle  the  roost. ' ' 

Mr.  Carlisle,  the  Speaker,  is  credited  with  having  aided  very 
much  in  getting  this  bill  brought  forward.  As  Speaker  his 
influence  is  very  considerable  and  he  can  use  it  very  effectively 
in  promoting  or  repressing  legislation.  While  in  Washington, 
Governor  West  has  been  very  much  in  Mr.  Carlisle's  society, 
and  the  latter  has  doubtless  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
governor's  views  of  the  situation  here.  When  the  Edmunds 
bill  was  before  the  House  in  1882,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  one  of  its 
chief  opponents.  He  had  no  scruples  about  denouncing  it, 
and  expressed  the  hope  to  me  that  we  would  be  able  to  enforce 
its  provisions  against  non-"Mormons' '  with  vigor,  as  he  thought 
such  a  policy  would  bring  the  law  into  greater  disrepute  than 
any  that  could  be  pursued.  He  was  clearly  of  the  opinion 
then  that  that  bill  could  not  pass  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  made  a  point  of  order  against  the  bill  which  ought  to  have 
sent  the  bill  to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Speaker  Keifer 
literally  trampled  upon  the  rules  of  the  House  to  prevent  this; 
for  he  well  knew  that  if  it  was  sent  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  that  would  be  the  last  of  it  for  that  Congress.  Mr. 
Carlisle  seems  to  have  changed  front  upon  our  question  since 
then.  It  may  be,  as  it  is  said  by  some,  that  he,  in  common 
with  other  Democratic  leaders,  imagines  that  this  move  is  one 
of  the  best  that  can  be  made  towards  bringing  Utah  in  as  a 
State.  But  how  dead  men  must  be  to  the  rights  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens when  they  will  propose  such  a  measure  as  this  as 
a  means  to  accomplish  such  an  end! 

Personally,  I  never  felt  more  undisturbed  in  my  feelings 
about  any  movement  that  has  been  made  against  us  than  I 
have  since  hearing  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  House. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  if  it 
should  become  law  its  authors  will  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  It 
will  not  answer  their  expectations. 

Let  any  observing,  thinking  man  examine  the  results  which 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  passage  and  enforcement  of 
the  Edmunds  law.  Has  it  accomplished  the  end  for  which  it 
was  designed?  Has  it  made  any  permanent  impression 
upon  the  Latter-day  Saints?  It  is  true,  it  has  inflicted  con- 
siderable misery  upon  man}'.  Some  have  been  harassed, 
arrested  and  committed  to  prison;  others,  against  whom  evi- 
dence has  sought  to  be  obtained,  have  been  put  to  consider- 
able expense  and  trouble;  and  others,  thinking  it  better  to 
conceal  themselves  and  avoid  arrest,  have  become  exiles;  and 
the  wives  and  children  of  all  these  have  suffered,  more  or  less. 
The  sufferings  of  some  have  been  very  painful  and  have 
appealed  stronglj'  to  the  sympathies  of  all  our  people.  But 
beyond  this — and  perhaps  the  stagnation  of  business — the 
most  of  the  people  have  not  suffered,  only  as  they  have  felt 
for  others  and  have  sufiered  in  their  feelings  for  them. 

The  burden  has  weighed  heavily  upon  those  who  have 
entered  into  plural  marriage.  But,  withal,  there  has  been  a 
spirit  bestowed  upon  them  which  has  comforted  and  sustained 
them,  and  they  have  borne  up  with  surprising  strength  and 
serenity.  They  have,  it  may  be  said,  been  hapjiy  in  the  midst 
of  the  persecution  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  and  no 
man  who  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  penitentiary, 
and  has  lived  as  he  should  do  before  his  God,  has  felt  any 
worse  for  the  trial.  (_)n  the  contrary,  in  every  instance  they 
have  shown  that  their  imprisonment  has  had  the  effect  to 
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strengthen  them  in  their  faith  and  to  increase  their  courage 
and  determination  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God. 

Now,  these  have  been  the  effects  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Edmunds  law.  The  victory,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  has 
been  a  barren  one  and  produced  no  fruits  commensurate  with 
the  extraordinary  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  enforce  it. 

Should  the  present  Tucker-Edmunds  bill  become  law,  the 
result  wOl  be  the  same.  It  may  try  us;  it  may  be  the  cause 
of  affliction  to  us;  but,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  and  His 
overruling  providence  in  our  behalf,  it  wOl  not  injure  us.  We 
have  to  show  the  inhabitants  ot  the  earth  by  our  example  that 
we  have  faith  in  our  cause  and  in  our  God.  They  must  feel 
that  there  is  a  strength,  an  endurance,  an  elasticity  and  a 
power  about  what  is  called  "Mormonism"  with  which  they 
cannot  successfully  cope.  The  inhabitants  of  this  land  already 
feel  this  to  some  extent.  This  is  plainly  evident  to  all  who 
witnessed  the  scenes  enacted  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  12th  of  January.  What  a  remarkable 
tribute  was  there  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  fifty-five 
millions  of  the  American  nation  to  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  system  which  God  has  established!  Who  could  believe 
that  the  faith  and  conduct  of  two  hundred  thousand  people 
scattered  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains  could  move  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  such  acts 
of  extravagance  as  were  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  Tucker  bill? 

But  the  fear  that  is  now  felt  respecting  the  Latter-day 
Saints  and  the  work  which  God  has  founded  must  be  more 
and  more  felt,  not  only  by  this  nation,  but  by  other  nations. 
The  nation,  by  this  action,  literally  descends  into  the  arena  and 
pits  itself  against  us.  The  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  virtually  say  to  us: 

"We  recognize  your  power,  your  union,  your  abilitj^,  and  the 
strength  which  characterizes  your  conduct.  We  know  that 
you  are  not  numerous;  but  unless  we  grapple  with  you  now,  it 
will  not  be  long  till  we  cannot  manage  you  at  all.  Therefore, 
to  save  ourselves,  and  our  civilization,  and  our  systems,  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  deprive  you  of  every  advantage  which  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  when  fairly  administered, 
give  unto  you.  We  proclaim  ourselves  to  be  your  foe,  and 
our  aim  to  be  your  destruction  as  an  organized  body." 

The  action  of  Congress  declares  these  sentiments  in  language 
stronger  than  words. 

If  we  had  been  engaged  in  open  warfare  with  them  and  had 
been  conquered  by  them,  and  they  were  seeking  our  subjuga- 
tion as  they  would  that  of  a  conquered  people,  they  could  not 
enact  more  oppressive  measures  than  those  which  are  now 
proposed  to  be  made  law. 

It  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day  to  my  mind  that  their  efforts 
in  this  direction  will  prove  a  signal  failure.  We  shall  emerge, 
sooner  or  later,  from  these  oppressions  stronger,  more  capable, 
more  influential,  more  self-confident  and  with  riper  experience 
than  when  this  persecution  was  commenced  against  us. 


We  should  take  care  of  the  beginning  of  sin.  Nobody  is 
exceedingly  wicked  all  at  once:  the  devil  is  too  cunning  to 
startle  men  with  temptations  to  great  and  frightful  crimrr  ..c 
first;  but  if  he  can  tempt  them  to  leave  off  their  prayers,  to 
take  God's  name  in  vain,  to  drink,  to  swear,  to  filthy  discourse, 
and  to  speak  of  the  vices  of  others  with  i)leasure,  he  will  soon 
tempt  them  to  crimes  of  a.  damning  nature. 


THE    HUMAN    EYE. 


IT  is  surprising  to  what  extent  the  human  eye  is  capable  of 
modifying  itself  to  the  extremes  of  light  and  darkness. 
When  we  first  enter  a  dark  room  we  cannot  see  the  surround- 
ing objects  distinctly;  but  in  a  few  moments,  if  the  room  be 
not  very  dark  we  can  see  nearly  as  well  as  in  the  open  air. 
Again,  on  emerging,  we  are  dazzled  by  the  intensity  of  light. 
'These  phenomena  are  caused  by  what  is  called  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  pupO  of  the  eye. 

During  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I,  a  major  of  great  cour- 
age and  understanding  was  sent  to  IMadrid  to  do  his  king  an 
important  service.  He  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon  immediately  after  his 
return  to  England.  No  ray  of  light  was  ever  permitted  to 
enter  his  dismal  cell.  In  this  state  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
lived  for  some  weeks,  when  he  began  to  discern  the  outlines 
of  the  walls  of  his  prison.  They  grew  plainer  and  plainer 
until  he  could  distinctly  see  and  count  the  stones  of  which  they 
were  built.  Soon  after  he  was  able  to  see,  not  only  the  mice 
as  they  ran  a(!ross  the  cell,  but  the  crumbs  on  which  they  fed. 
At  last  he  was  free;  but  such  was  the  effect  of  the  darkness 
on  his  eyes  that  for  some  months  afterwards  he  could  not  bear 
the  full  light  of  the  sun. 

From  this  circumstance  the  truth  of  two  scientific  theories 
m;iy  be  clearly  proven:  1st — That  it  is  impo.ssible  to  produce 
absolute  darkness  in  any  place  except  an  air-tight  apartment. 
2nd — That  the  human  eye  may  adapt  itself  to  any  degree  of 
darkness  the  same  as  the  eyes  of  nocturnal  animals,  though 
not  as  readily.  It  is  plain  that  there  must  have  been  light  m 
the  cell;  for  had  there  been  absolute  darkness,  no  matter  to 
what  size  the  jiupils  of  the  eyes  might  have  expanded,  the 
gentleman  could  not  have  discerned  a  single  object  in  his 
prison. 

Among  some  savage  tribes  a  favorite  method  of  punishing 
criminals  is  to  tie  a  bandage  very  tightly  around  the  eyes  of 
the  prisoner.  After  several  days  he  is  taken  to  a  public  place, 
where  his  face  is  turned  towards  the  sun  and  the  bandage  is 
taken  off.  We  can  have  but  a  small  idea  of  the  pain  which 
such  a  punishment  must  cause;  nor  is  the  present  pain  the 
least  to  be  dreaded,  for  the  person,  it  is  said,  becomes  totally 
blind  for  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime.  Death  at  the  stake  is 
much  preferable  to  this  cruel  torture,  for  then  the  prisoner 
has  but  few  hours  in  which  to  suffer;  but  in  this  case  he  must 
endure  a  terrible  torture  for  weeks  and  months,  and  even 
years,  besides  losing  his  sight  forever. 

It  is  probable  that  b.v  careful  training  the  human  eye  may 
become  so  accustomed  to  a  strong  light  as  to  be  able  to  gaze 
steadily  on  the  sun.  But  it  is  an  experiment  most  people  do 
not  care  to  try. 


Nature  op  Duty. — Duty  is  far  more  than  love.  It  is  the 
upholding  law  through  which  the  weakest  become  strong, 
without  which  all  strength  is  unstable  as  water.  No  character, 
however  harmoniously  framed  and  gloriousl.v  gifted,  can  be 
complete  without  this  abiding  principle:  it  is  the  cement  which 
binds  the  whole  moral  edifice  together,  without  which  all 
power,  goodness,  intellect,  truth,  hapiiiness,  love  itself,  can 
have  no  permanence;  but  all  the  fabric  of  existence  crumbles 
away  from  under  us,  and  leaves  us  at  last  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  a  ruin — astonished  at  our  own  desolation. 
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EDITORIAL    THOUOHTS. 


E  not  deceived:  evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners."  (/  Corinthians,  xu,  33). 
1-,  These  are  the  words  of  Paul  and  they  are 
full  of  wisdom  and  good  counsel.  Many  of 
the  greatest  evils  which  young  people  fall  into  are ' 
the  result  of  evil  communications  or  associations. 
Our  people  in  the  times  of  our  break-ups  and  drivinjrs 
P  by  mobs,  were  considerably  mixed.  There  were  no 
Sunday  schools  in  those  days,  and  there  was  not  the  care  then 
taken  there  is  now  to  guard  young  people  against  bad  associa- 
tion and  bad  examples.  Circumstances  then  did  not  admit  of 
such  care  being  exercised.  Young  people  were  frequently 
thrown  into  the  society  of  persons  who  would  speak  and  act 
rudely  and  improperly,  and  who,  in  some  instances,  were 
impure.  • 

Happily  for  the  youth  of  Zion,  they  have  many  safeguards 
thrown  around  them  to-day  which  the  young  people  of  the 
preceding  generation  did  not  have;  but  still,  they  need  to  be 
watched  over,  to  be  guarded  and  to  be  cautioned  against  the 
bad  eifects  which  always  follow  evil  companionship.  Many 
bjys  and  girls,  and  young  men  and  3'oung  women,  can  trace 
their  downfall  or  their  departure  from  the  path  of  virtue  to 
the  examples  or  talk  of  bad  companions.  No  child  or  young 
person  can  associate  with  the  wicked  or  those  who  are  disposed 
tu  do  wrong,  without  partaking  of  their  influence,  and  if  they 
continue  this  association,  they  become  like  them. 

There  are  ways  by  which  the  characters  of  people,  whether 
young  or  old^  may  be  known,  even  though  one  may  not  be 
aciiuainted  with  them  personally. 

First,  if  we  can  see  the  books  they  read. 
Second,   and  better  still,   if  we  can  know  who   their  com- 
pan'ons  are,  and  the  kind  of  persons  with  whom  they  take 
pleasure  in  associating.    . 

By  these  means  a  most  excellent  idea  can  be  formed  of  llieir 
true  characters.  It  is  an  old  and  true  proverb  that,  "birds  of 
a  feather  flock  together. "  People  seek  society  that  is  con- 
genial to  them.  If  a  boy's  companions  are  pensons  of  faith, 
virtue  and  good  character,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  is  like  them ; 
but  if  his  companions  are  low,  vulgar  and  wicked,  he  will 
either  become  like  them  or  he  will  forsake  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  JrvF.Nn,?:^ 
to  be  very  careful  about  the  company  tliey  keei>. 

A  book  is  a  companion  to  the  one  who  reads  it.  If  it  be  a 
good  book  and  teaches  good  lessons,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
our  home.  If  it  be  a  bad  book,  .or  one  that  teaches  bad  les- 
sons, it  ought  to  be.  thrown  out.  Books  can  do  much  injury, 
even  thou.gh  they  do  not. have  an  audible  voice.  Many  per- 
sons are  ruined  by  reading  and  believing  untruthful  books. 
Many  a  one  has  been  led  into  the  path  of  infidelity  by  merely 
reading  books  written  by  infidels.  In  other  wa3-s  also  some 
books  have  a  corruijting  influence.  All  such  should  be  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  .shelves  and  table.?  and  hands  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints. 


We  would  as  soon  think  of  admitting  a  bad  man  into  our 
house  and  to  the  society  of  our  children,  as  a  bad  book.  The 
book  might  not  occupy  much  space,  its  voice  might  not  be 
heard:  but  it  might  do  injury  that  could  not  well  be  repaired; 
it  might  infuse  a  poison  into  the  mind  that  would  ruin  the 
moral  being,  and  the  dreadful  effect  of  which  would  be  felt 
throughout  all  future  life. 

Therefore,  we  say  bad  books  should  be  shunned,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  kind  of  books  to  be  read 
or  to  be  introduced  into  the  family  circle,  and,  especially,  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  children. 

It  is  also  important  that  in  selecting  companions  and  persons 
to  associate  with,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  of  the 
right  kind.  A  vulgar,  impure  boy  will  corrupt  a  whole  school 
full  of  bo.ys,  if  they  are  not  on  their  guard.  The  same  with 
an  impure  girl;  she  will  defile  all  she  comes  in  contact  with,  if 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  her.  Children  do  not  have 
experience;  they  are  guileless;  they  do  not  know  how  to  guard 
themselves;  tliey,  therefore,  need  to  be  watched  and  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  older  persons.  They  should  be 
taught  to  be  especially  careful  and "  not  to  choose,  as  com- 
panions, boys  or  girls  who  are  inclined  to  be  fast  and  impudent 
and  loose,  either  in  word  or  action;  but  to  choose  their  com- 
panions among  the  moral,  the  pure  and  those  who  observe 
good  habits,  those  that  are  obedient,  and  respectful  and  who 
have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 

Boys  and  girls  who  associate  with  this  class  will  be  strength- 
ened in  their  good  resolves,  will  be  encouraged  in  doing  right 
and  will  find  themselves  helped  along  in  the  path  which  leads 
to  true  happiness.  If  they  make  it  a  rule  of  their  lives  to 
select  good  company,  they  will  be  respected  by  men  and  they 
will  be  honored  by  God. 


Disagreeable  Habits. — Nearly  all  the  disagreeable  hab- 
its which  people  take  up,  come  at  first  from  mere  accident 
or  want  of  thought.  They  might  easily  be  dropped,  but  they 
are  persisted  in  until  they  become  a  second  nature.  Stop  and 
think  before  you  allow  yourself  to  form  them.  There  are  dis- 
agreeable habits  of  body,  Hke  scowling,  winking,  twisting  the 
mouth,'  biting  the  nails,,  continually  picking  at  something, 
twirling  a  key  or  fumbling  at  a  chain,  drumming  with  the 
■  fingers,  screwing  or  twisting  a  chair,  or  whatever  you  can  lay 
your  hands  on.  Don't  do  any. of  these  things.  Learn  to  sit 
quietly,  like  a — .aentleiuan,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  I  am  afraid 
even  girls  tall  iuto  such  tricks  as  these,  to  be  sure;  but  we  are 
speaking  only  of  very  little  things  that  are  only  annoying  when 
they  are  persisted'  in.  There  are  habits  of  speech  also,  such 
as  beginning  every  speech  with  "you  see,"  or  "you  know," 
"now-a,"  "I  don't  care,"  "tell  you  what,"  "tell  you  now." 
Indistinct  utterance,  sharp  nasal  tones,  a  slow  drawl,  avoid 
them  all.  Stop  and  think  what  you  wish  to  say,  and  then  let 
e\'cry  word  drop  from  your  lijis  just  as  smooth  and  perfect  as 
a  new  silver  coin.  Have  a  care  about  your  ways  of  sitting, 
and  standing,  and  walking.  Before  you  know  it,  you  will  find 
your  habits  have  hardened  into,  a  coat  of  mail  that  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  without  a  terrible  effort. 


The  first  lesson  for  childhood  should  be  that  of  earning  its 
pleasures.  To  get  whatever  it  craves  as  soon  as  it  asks  for  it 
is  the  worst  training  a  child  can  have. 
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NEGRO   LIFE   IN   THE   SOUTH. 


nV   JOHN   MORTON. 


THE  picture  on  the  opposite  page  represents  a  verj'  inter- 
esting scene  which  may  be  witnessed  in  many  parts  of  the 
"sunny  soutli." 

The  blazing  fire  of  hght-wood  on  the  heartli  illuminates  the 
room  almost  equal  to  gas-light,  and  enables  us  to  see  the  look 
of  satisfaction  which  brightens  up  the  old  man's  face  while  he 
sings  the  songs  of  other  days,  and  plays  an  accompaniment  on 
the  banjo;  and  Eph  and  Dinah  pat  the  floor  with  their  nimble 
feet,  keeping  time  to  the  notes  of  the  instrument.  The 
way  Eph  goes  at  it  i>lainly  shows  that  he  means  to  be 
heard  as  well  as  seen.  Dinah,  though  smaller  in  stature,  is  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  two  dancers.  She  seems 
to  have  complete  control  of  her  nimble  limbs  and  hops  grace- 
fully to  the  well-measured  notes  of  the  banjo. 

But  while  we  are  watching  the  dancers  we  must  not  forget 
the  other  two  occupants  of  the  room.  The  little  fellow  who 
stands  close  to  the  old  man  seems  to  be  as  much  interested  as 
any  of  those  present.  As  he  stands  there  with  hands  in  his 
l)oekets,  he  is  keeping  time  with  the  others  by  stamping  with 
his  little  feet,  while  the  pickaninny  seated  on  the  right  is  doing 
the  best  he  can  to  help  the  thing  along  as  he  strikes  his  knees 
with  his  little  black  hands,  and  the  old  clock  on  the  mantle- 
piece  ticks  towards  the  hour  of  nine,  seeming  to  be  interested 
in  the  evening's  enjoyment— ticking  to  the  beat  of  the  old 
man's  foot. 

While  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  Negro  life  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  is  also  a  dark  side  to  the  picture. 

Before  the  war  the  Negroes  suffered  extreme  cruelty  from 
their  owners  and  overseers.  For  the  least  offense  they  were 
whipped  and  punished  in  different  ways;  and  in  some  cases 
husband  and  wife  would  be  separated  and  sold  to  other  slave- 
owners in  different  parts  of  the  South,  causing  a  separation 
between  them  and  their  children.  This  was  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  war  between  the  North  and  South,  which  resulted 
ill  s(j  much  bloodshed  and  destruction  of  iiroiieity,  and  also 
ill  the  freedom  of  the  Negroes  at  the  sacrifice  of  about  a  million 
lives.  It  also  cost  the  government  something  near  a  billion 
ami  a  half  dollars,  as  well  as  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
worth  of  projierty  which  was  destroj'cd  by  the  Union  and 
rebel  forces. 

At  the  dose  of  the  war  the  Southern  States  were  left  in  a 
dclapidated  condition,  from  which  they  have  never  recovered. 
Large  plantations  which  produced  heavy  crops  of  cotton,  were 
left  to  grow  up  with  timber  and  underbrush;  and  the  slaves 
were  turned  loose  to  make  a  living  as  best  they  could,  renting 
land  from  those  who  had  large  farms,  giving  a  lien  on  their 
cidps  to  the  merchants  who  furnished  them  supplies.  In  this 
way  some  of  them  have  liccome  land  owners  them.selves.  But 
the  majorty  of  them  have  a  hard  way  of  getting  along.  As 
tlicy  have  to  mortgage  all  they  possess  to  the  merchants  to  be 
furnished  food  to  cat  while  they  are  raising  a  crop.  And  if 
tlicy  should  fail  to  raise  enough  cotton  and  corn  to  pay  up  their 
debts  when  due,  which  is  often  the  case,  all  their  property  is 
siAd  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  a  very  low  price,  to  settle  the 
debt.     And  thus  poor  Sambo  has  a  hard  time  of  it. 

Tiie  colored  race  has  furnished  ('onsiderable  towards  the 
make-up  of  the  history  of  the  Tnited  States;  and  will  yet  con- 
tribute to  the  future  hi.story  of  this  nation.  Since  the  war  a 
bitter  feeling  has  sprung  up  between  the  white  and  black  jieo- 
jilcs.    The  Xcgro,  tlmugli  not  to  blame  for  the  trouble  between 


the  North  and  South,  has  to  shoulder  a  great  portion  of  it, 
and  the  ill  feeling  which  is  still  increasing  between  the  whites 
and  blacks  foreshadows  trouble  in  the  future. 

In  some  parts  of  the  South  there  is  some  talk  of  trying  to 
get  the  colored  people  in  the  notion  of  emigrating  to  Siberia. 
But  this  move  is  only  of  a  local  nature.  Government  has 
taken  no  action  in  the  matter,  nor  is  it  likely  to.  The  Negro, 
though  free,  is  by  no  means  got  rid  of  The  most  difficult  job 
is  yet  to  come.  The  census  of  1880  gives  the  colored  popula- 
tion as  being  nearly  ten  millions,  and  to  move  ten  millio:is  of 
people  is  something  that  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  soon. 

The  "darkies"  are  of  an  excitable  disposition,  very  super- 
stitious and  subject  to  sudden  spells  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
During  the  summer  months,  when  the  heaviest  of  the  work  is 
over,  their  revival  meetings  commence.  They  will  come  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  to  some  central  gathering  place,  and 
have  what  they  call  a  good  time.  The  preacher  will  take  his 
text,  beat  the  Bible  with  his  fists,  and  exhort  the  peo])le  to  come 
to  Jesus,  telling  them  that  if  they  do  not  they  are  doomed  to 
everlasting  punishment;  and  relating  to  his  hearers  some  fright- 
ful story  to  work  upon  their  feelings.  Then  the  congregation 
commences  singing,  praying  and  shouting. 

Some  will  go  off  into  the  spirit  by  falling  down,  wallowing 
on  the  floor,  while  others  are  holding  on  to  those  who  are 
shouting  and  jumping,  and  carrying  them  out  of  the  way,  mak- 
ing room  for  others.  As  it  is  easy  for  the  Negro  to  get  religion,  it 
is  also  easy  for  him  to  lose  it. 

It  is  often  the  case  that,  after  shouting  and  crying  at  church, 
while  returning  home  they  will  get  hold  of  something  that 
does  not  belong  to  them  and  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use. 


SKEPTICISM. 


BY  .J.    C. 


IN  view  of  the  many  conflicting  and  incongruous  dogmas 
that  exist  in  the  religious  world,  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  scriptures  upon  which  they  all  claim  to  be  founded  emphat- 
ically assert  that  there  is  but  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  hope 
and  one  baptism,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  find  skepticism  andinfi- 
delity  on  every  hand,  gnawing  at  the  slim,  tender  threads 
that  barely  bind  the  weak,  tottering  factions  of  Christianity 
together? 

It  is  not  because  human  nature  lacks  the  attributes  of  wor- 
ship that  men  are  skeptical — for  the  world's  history  fully  dem- 
onstrates the  fact  that  man  is  a  worshiping  being,  and  that 
he  will  worship  something  in  keeping  with  the  best  idea  he 
has  of  what  it  is  lu'oper  to  worshi]) — but  it  is  because  the  word 
of  God  has  been  construed  and  distorteil  to  suit  the  will  of 
man,  instead  of  the  will  of  man  having  been  put  under 
restraint,  through  projjcr  and  thorough  teaching,  to  suit  the 
will  of  God. 

When  the  .Vlmighty  gives  a  commandment,  it  is  invariably 
couched  in  language  simple  and  couiprchensive,  suited  to  all 
capacities,  high  or  low,  .so  as  to  secure  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
intended,  namely:  to  be  a  common  blcssina:,  to  help  all  to  rise 
in  the  scale  of  being,  to  fit  and  jirepare  them  for  a  greater 
measure  of  life  and  salvation.  But  man,  devoid  of  inspiration, 
is  blind  and  ignorant,  and  would  sometimes  hke  to  have  the 
honor  of  revising  or  imjiroving  that  which  the  Great  Master 
has  perfected  by  His  infinitie  wi.sdoni,  mercy  and  truth. 


?^ 


-<JS&^ 
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Through  the  uninspired  constructions  that  men  have  put 
upon  the  word  of  God,  and  because  of  the  inconsistencies 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  in  the  name  of 
reUgion,  thousands  of  humble,  honest  inquirers  after  truth 
have  become  quite  disgusted,  and  have  concluded  to  reject, 
without  distinction,  all  religious  demonstrations  and  risk  the 
consequences  of  their  rejection.  Let  us  here  notice  in  this 
connection,  that  among  this  class  our  Elders  have  labored  most 
successfuU}'.  It  would  seem  as  though  thej'  had  been  held  in 
reserve  for  a  better  and  a  hfgher  state  of  things  and  the  mom- 
ent they  have  heard  the  gospel  preached  in  '.its  simplicity,  by 
one  having  authority,  they  have  been  glad  and  ready  candi- 
dates for  baptism. 

It  would  seem  to  imply  a  very  degenerate  state  of  things, 
and  it  looks  as  though  very  little  credit  were  due  to  either 
churches  or  communities  to  sustain  and  sanction  that  the  word 
of  God  should  undergo  changes  to  suit  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  the  human  mind  and  heart,  and  yet  be  ready  to  go  into 
ecstacies  and  wild,  delusive  dreams  concerning  a  sweet  and 
blessed  millennium  of  peace  and  rest,  where,  if  man  could 
have  his  way,  the  Creator  would  be  expected  to  pander  to  the 
strange  bewildering  imaginations  of  the  creature. 

The  fool,  who  saj'sin  his  heart,  "There  is  no  (.rod, "  deserves 
quite  as  much  sympathy,  as  he  who  dares  to  say: 

"There  is  a  God,  but  He  does  not  heed  His  promises,  and 
does  not  mean  what  He  says."  In  either  case  reason 
revolts,  and  common  sense  is  shocked  and  startled. 

It  seems  as  though  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting 
mind  that  the  only  religion  that  can  be  of  lasting  worth  and  gen- 
eral benefit  to  man,  and  be  in  unison  and  harmony  with  his 
liigher  and  better  nature,  must  wield  complete  control  over  all 
his  interests,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  And  it  must  be  equally 
evident  that  nothing  short  of  divine  wisdom  and  guidance  can 
effectively  correct  and  properly  regulate  the  conflicting,  discor- 
dant elements  of  society,  and  raise  man  to  his  heaven-appointed 
sphere  of  honor  and  excellence. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  when  light  has  existed,  the  best  of 
human  wisdom  and  philosophy  have  been  called  into  action  to 
trj'  to  redeem  man  from  the  curse  of  social,  moral,  jiolitical 
and  religious  thraldom,  but  without  permanent  results.  The 
student  of  history,  who  scans  the  past  and  the  present  of 
man's  career,  painfully  detects  the  utter  futility  of  all  such 
endeavors,  therefore,  those  who  have  read  and  studied  the 
most,  and  carefully  noted  results,  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  skep- 
tical in  the  boasted,  promised  efficacy  of  modern  science,  civil- 
ization and  Christianity,  as  a  means  tu  cure  existing  evils,  and 
raise  and  redeem  man  from  his  lost  and  fallen  state.  And  well 
may  they  have  their  doubts  and  misgivings  on  this  all-import- 
ant subject,  for  nothing  but  the  power  and  interposition  of  an 
Allwise  Providence  can  raise  the  moral  and  religious  status  of 
humanity,  and  heal  the  nations. 

\\\  praise,  honor  and  glory  be  to  Him  for  evermore,  who 
has  spoken  again  to  man,  and  has  commenced  His  great  work 
to  unravel  the  great  mystery  of  ages,  and  lay  bare  before  the 
teeming  millions  of  Father  Adam's  fallen  race  the  great 
plan  of  salvation,  and  the  final  destiny  of  the  world  with 
alf  its  inhabitants.  No  longer  need  skejitics  or  infidels  grovel 
in  darkness,  doubt  and  despair,  and  the  religious  world  be 
blinded  by  the  cunning  craft  of  men,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive,  for  a  chaimel  is  now  oi)eri  whereby  all  may  have  a 
living  witness  of  the  glorious  future  that  lies  before  them, 
where  all  will  see  and  know  (iod,  and  where  all  will  be  fairly 
ami  honestly  rewarded,  according  to  their  works. 


MY    BOUDOIR. 


[The  following  description  of  his  cell  is  from  an  inmate  of  the 
Utah  Penitentiary,  who  is  enduring  imprisonment  for  conscienc 
sake.  J 

'Tis,  no  doubt  you  well  remember, 

My  neat,  cosy  sleeping  chamber; 

Yet  our  friends  'twill  not  displease 

Somewhat  to  know — their  hearts  'twill  ease, 

And  their  fears  entire  disarm — 

How  nice  we're  fixed  by  "Uncle  Sam-." 

Though  oft  he  fails  to  full  comply 

With  all  we  wish — all  wants  supply; 

Yet  him  we  hold  in  high  disdain. 

The  poor  ingrate  that  would  complain. 

Two  feet,  if  add  two  inches  more. 

Starts  my  boudoir  from  building  floor: 

Just  four  feet  wide,  its  length  'tis  seven, 

Though  more  preferred  if  eight  by  'leven. 

For  floor,  rough  boards  on  scantling  stayed, 

Wire  cot  o'er  this  correctly  laid  I 

Then  comes  my  mat,  of  wool  'tis  made; 

Then  cotton  sheets  o'er  that  displayed; 

Then  blankets,  too,  in  some  profusion 

Arranged  entire  wi'.hout  confusion; 

Then  pillows  common  come  in  play — 

Them  modest  crown,  without  display. 

In  inches,  height  is  thirty-six; 

Through  blundering  thought  too  oft  we  mix 

Heads  with  ceiUng;  this  though  needless, 

Wholly  caused  through  being  heedless. 

The  boards  o'er  head  with  ticking  lined, 

The  same  'long  down  the  wall  behind. 

This  ticking  shows  black  lines  prolonged 

O'er  length  and  breadth — 'tis  truth  and  song — 

Large,  square,  white  spots,  those  lines  unfold, 

Make  pattern  'pear  quite  loud  and  bold; 

In  light  of  morn  we  curious  gaze, 

And  wonder  where  its  beauty  lays; 

Such  thought,  though  needless  here  to  waste 

'Cause  much  we  vary  in  our  taste. 

A  damask  curtain  somewhat  used 

By  careless  maid,  or  time  abused, 

Flows  down  in  front,  with  flowers  adorned, 

Nice  pattern  sweet,  artistic  formed. 

Thick,  heavy  cloth  our  heads  behind 

Divide  two  beds,  to  four  assigned: 

Below,  at  foot,  board,  wide  and  strong. 

Preserves  our  rights,  none  venture  wrong, 

W^hen  lying  prone  along  our  bed, 

And  pillows  soft,  uphold  our  head, 

'Bout  fifteen  inches,  measured  space. 

Divide  this  coiling  from  our  face. 

A  nice,  planed  board  along  one  end, 

My  books  thereon  they  gently  bend. 

Some  magazines— the  "Juvknile,' 

There,  in  high  worth  and  beauty  smile, 

Thoughts  vastly  rich — in  purpose  grand — 

T'instruct  our  youth  throughout  the  land; 

E'en  riper  age  from  thence  could  store 

A  vast  amount  of  classic  lore. 

Devoid  of  much  this  pretty  trimming 

Few  other  rooms  are  quite  so  winning. 

Our  "Sam"  finds  room,  straw,  and  ticking, 

(Sorry  chance  for  'fieial  picking). 

Two  blankets  each  for   every  man. 

All  else  'twere  useless  to  demand. 

These  facts  herein  are  thus  disclosed 

T'amuse  the  young,  inform  the  old. 

"ConAD." 


THE   RESURRECTION. 


THE  DEATH  AND  EESUKRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 


BY  ELDER  THOJIAS  W.    BKOOKBANK. 


{Continued  frompage  19.) 

BT'T  another  jiliase  of  the  matter  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Some  modern,  so-called  investigators,  convinced  of  the 
insuperable  difficulties  thatattend  any  attempt  to  deny  Christ's 
literal,  corporeal  resurrection,  and  yet  account  for  the  missing 
body  of  Jesus  by  any  rational  and  natural  hypothesis;  while 
admitting  that  Jesus  appeared  alive  in  some  form  after  His 
death,  have  supposed  that  the  body  was  miraculously  reduced 
to  its  original  elements  while  in  the  grave,  and  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  disciples  came  seeking  the  body,  but  found  it 
not.  Some  professed  Christians  adopt  this  theory  as  a  means 
of  reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of  I'eligion  and  science,  or 
infidelity.  But  the  truth  needs  no  such  aid,  and  least  of  all 
such  aid  as  these  Christians  bring  us. 

This  hyiiothesis,  instead  of  simplifying  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  makes  that  event  appear  far  more  complex  and  mys. 
terious,  and  its  success  depends  wholly  upon  the  miraculous 
interference  of  the  Almighty,  whose  agency  in  the  matter  the 
theory  was  designed  to  preclude.  According  to  the  orthodox 
faith  but  one  event  of  a  miraculous  nature  is  required,  viz: 
The  revivifying  of  Christ's  dead  bdidy.  The  present  theory, 
however,  requires  the  following:  1 — The  miraculous  removal 
of  the  body,  or  its  complete  speedy  reduction  to  its  original 
elements  in  such  a  perfect  manner  that  not  even  the  ashes 
remained.  2 — The  creation  of  the  new  body  in  which  Jesus 
manifested  Himself  to  His  friends.  3 — The  vivifying  of  the 
new  body.  This  was  itself  as  great  a  miracle  as  though 
Christ's  crucified  body  had  been   used. 

After  His  resurrection  Jesus  emplo\'ed  His  power,  authority 
and  every  means  at  His  command  to  induce  belief  in  the  actual 
identity  of  His  corporiety,  though  the  facts  disprove  the  asser- 
ticiii.  Other  holj'  personages  also  must  have  been  concerned 
in  the  detestable  business,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
arc  reduced  resjiecting  them  are  that  we  have  no  disposition 
to  continue  further  in  the  consideration  of  this  theory.  It  is 
blasphemous  in  its  very  nature,  and  we  leave  it  with  those 
who  have  originated  or  adopted  it,  assured  that  it  finds  cred- 
ence only  in  hearts  that  make  or  love  a  lie. 

THE    POST-RESURRECTIOX.\L   .\PPE.VR.\NCE   OF  JESIS. 

.\ilmitting  that  Jesus  truly  died,  some  affirm  that  His  sub- 
sequent appearances  to  His  disciples  were  wliolly  apjiaritional. 
Tlicy  call  our  attention  to  an  assumed  peculiaritj'  of  language 
employed  in  describing  them,  which,  they  assert,  illy  comjiorts 
with  the  narration  ot  fects  of  a  substantial  or  material  nature. 

For  i)roof  they  cite  Christ's  alleged  ai)i)earance  in  "another 
firm;  "  and  also  his  mystericms  disapjiearance  from  the  two 
dLscijiles,  He  having  "vanished  out  of  their  sight."  Nor  do 
they  omit  to  mention  that  Jesus  suddenly  manifested  Himself 
ill  tlic  midst  of  His  principal  friends,  who  were  assembled  in 
an  upiier  room,  "the  doors  being  shut,  "  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  those  expressions,  the  advocates  of 
this  theory  utterly  ignore  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  the  two 
disciples  to  recognize  the  Lord  is  attributable  rather  to  a  work 
wrought  upon  them  than  to  any  great  material  change  which 
was  eft'ected  in  the  jiersonal  appearance  of  the  Savior.  The 
narrative  of  the  event  makes  it  evident  that  the  stranger  who 


journeyed  with  them  bore  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Christ  whom  they  had  known,  and  seen  so  often  previously, 
that  it  was  necessary  their  eyes  should  be  "holden  that  they 
might  not  know  him. ' '  Should  any  one  now  attemjit  to  ren- 
der himself  incognito  to  his  personal  friends  by  a.s.suming  some 
disguise,  and  then  be  obliged  to  blindfold  them  to  prevent 
recognition,  no  one  would  contend  that  his  appearance  in 
"another  form"  was  much  of  a  success,  nor  that  it  was  at  all 
ajiparitional  in  character.  Again,  the  term  in  the  Greek, 
which  is  rendered  "form"  in  the  English,  simply  imiilies  a 
change  in  external  appearance.  This  could  be  eS'ected  by 
donning  throughout  a  strange  apparel,  or  by  any  other  of 
scores  of  means.  The  signification  of  the  word  used  in  the 
original  is  well  illustrated  in  Philippians,  sesond  chapter  and 
seventh  verse:  "But  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  etc.  It  is  also  the  pruuitive 
of  the  term  which  is  rendered  "form''  in  Romans,  second  chap- 
ter, and  also  in  Timothy,  third  chapter  and  fifth  verse;  the  latter 
passage  reading :  "Having  the  form  of  godliness  but  denying  the 
power  thereof."  Other  references  might  be  made,  but  the.se 
will  suffice  to  show  that  external  appearance  only  can  be  meant. 

In  order,  then,  that  Jesus  might  appear  in  "another  form'' 
there  was  no  necessity  for  Him  to  come  as  a  visible  spirit  or 
ghost;  but  by  adopting  the  measures  already  intimated,  He 
could  appear  as  a  real,  tangible,  resurrected  body  of  flesh  and 
bones,  and  yet  fill  every  requirement  of  the  text.  Christ's 
appearance  on  this  occasion  was  quite  natural,  or  it  was  a 
supei-fluous  work  to  blind  the  disciples'  eyes,  as  the  narrative 
affirms. 

But  in  the  end  He  "vanished  out  of  their  sight;"  and  this 
seems  to  confirm  the  apparitioual  construction  put  upon  the 
words  already  considered.  We  think,  however,  a  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  given  without  adopting  any  theory  which 
divests  Jesus  of  a  tangible  corporiety.  In  the  first  place,  the 
translation,  as  it  appears  in  our  common  English  versions  of 
the  Bible,  is  a  most  unfortunate  and  misleading  one.  Neither 
the  original  text  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify  any 
such  rendering.  Jesus  did  not  "vanish"  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term.  He  merely  ceased  to  be  seen  of 
them;  and  this  is  about  all  the  original  text  will  bear.  The 
same  power  which  held  the  disciples'  eyes  that  they  might  not 
know  him,  could  have  been  exerted  a  second  time  ui  order  to 
facilitate  His  release  from  them,  or,  naturally,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  surprise  which  His  sudden  revelation  of  Himself 
had  caused,  He  quietly  passed  out  of  the  door  of  the  house 
and  went  His  way,  and  so  ceased  to  be  seen  of  them,  or,  if 
you  please,  "vani.shed  out  of  their  sight." 

But  suppose  this  natural  and  easy  construction  be  success- 
fully opposed,  must  we  conclude  at  once  that  Christ's  appear- 
ance was  a])pariuonal'?  Does  any  one  maintain  that  previous 
to  His  crucifixion  His  appearances  were  also  apparitional'?  If 
the  mere  ceasing  to  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  after  an  alleged 
resurrection  in  the  corporeal  body,  proves  all  such  appearances 
to  be  a  visible  manifestation  of  a  disembodied  spirit  onl^',  a 
like  disat)pearance  before  such  resurrection  must  also  demon- 
strate the  aiipcarances  to  be  ghostly  or  apparitional.  How, 
then,  are  our  opponents  to  explain  the  mystery  that  surroupds 
tlie  event  of  the  temple,  when  the  Jews  sought  to  stone  Jesus, 
but  could  not,  for  He  "hid  himself,  and  went  out  of  the 
temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  passed  by." 
(John  via,  ',{).)  A  similar  "ai.paritional"  disappearance  is  also 
recorded  in  Luke,  chajiter  four,  verses  twenty-nine  and  thu-ty. 
This  two-edged  sword  of  our  opponents,  hacking  both  ways,  cuts 
the  humanity  wholly  out  of  Christ's  life.  The  agony  of  Geth- 
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semane,  and  the  blood  of  the  cross,  however,  seem  to  negative 
the  idea;  and  forbid  the  supposition  that  those  terrible  scenes 
were  merely  a  "miraculous  adaptation  of  certain  phenomena 
to  the  extei'nal  senses." 

Now,  if  Jesus  vanished  out  of  the  sight  of  His  friends,  He 
also  vanished  out  of  the  sight  of  His  enemies,  and,  of  course, 
the  conclusions  deducible  from  these  facts  must  be  similar  in 
both  instances;  hence,  according  to  the  apparitional  theory 
Christ  never  was  anything  but  a  ghost,  or  visible  spirit.  We 
know  of  nothing  except  common  sense,  reason  and  scripture 
to  discountenance  belief  in  the  doctrine. 
{To  he  Continued.) 


INTRODUCTION     OF     THE     GOS- 
PEL TO   THE    MAORIES. 


BY   W.    M.    BROMLEY. 


( Continued  from  page  27). 

AFTER  partaking  of  dinner,  served  in  the  European  style, 
the  natives  assembled  upon  the  grass,  sitting  with  their 
legs  crossed.  The  chief  told  them  that  men  from  America, 
claiming  to  be  ministers,  had  come  among  them  and  would 
talk  to  them,  but  he  warned  them  to  be  on  their  guard  as  he 
believed  that  we  were  there  for  no  good.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  speech  a  native  minister  harangued  the  assemblj'  for 
fifteen  minutes,  corroborating  the  statements  made  by  the 
chief,  and  urged  the  natives  to  drive  us  from  their  village.  A 
white  man  who  was  present  also  sijoke,  and  was  more  abusive 
than  either  the  chief  or  minister.  At  this  juncture  I  stejiped 
into  their  midst  and  informed  them  that  the  chief  had  mis- 
represented the  case;  that  I  was  there,  at  his  invitation,  with 
a  document  that  he  promised  to  forward  to  the  king  after 
perusing  it  himself.  I  also  explained  to  them  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  their  land,  bore  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  the 
mission  of  Joseph  Smith,  and  offered  them  salvation  without 
money  or  price,  asking  them  to  test  the  doctrines  of  my  fiuth 
by  the  teachings  contained  in  the  Bible. 

A  white  man  arose  and  said  he  would  interpret  my  remarks; 
but  while  he  was  speaking  one  of  the  Maories  approached  me 
and  said  in  the  English  tongue : 

"That  man  is  lying;  he  is  not  interpreting  your  speech  cor- 
rectly; but  never  mind,  the  natives  understand  sufficient  of 
what  you  said  to  know  that  he  is  lying. ' ' 

Brother  McDonnel  followed  and  after  addressing  them  in  a 
few  words  of  Maori,  the  ajipcarance  of  affairs  materially 
changed;  for  where  their  countenances  had  indicated  a  feeling 
of  hatred,  their  eyes  had  flashed  vengeance,  and  thej'  had 
seemed  but  to  await  a  signal  from  the  chief  to  carry  his 
instructions  into  execution,  they  now  wore  a  kindly  expression 
and  gathered  around,  showing  an  interest  in  what  I  had  to 
say. 

After  talking  with  them  a  short  time,  the  leading  chiefs 
came  to  me,  took  the  pajier  and  retired  to  their  ivhare,  whei'e 
they  closely  scanned  it,  carefully  considered  its  contents  and, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  forwarded  it  to  the  king. 

Efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  distribute  tracts  among 
the  natives  by  Polders  Ferris,  Sorenson  and  Groesbeck,  and  I 
also  forwarded  tracts  to  the  Wairarapiia,  and  Ilawkes  Bay  dis- 
tricts, besides  visiting  both  the  latter  jjlaces  in  company  with 
Elder  (iroesbeck.  Tracts  were  distributed  to  the  Maories  in 
all  parts  of  the  island. 


No  immediate  results  were  apparent  from  this  movement, 
and  it  was  two  years  afterwards  before  the  natives  received 
the  gospel,  which  occurred  as  follows: 

In  the  latter  part  of  1S82I  received  an  invitation  from  a 
brother  by  the  name  of  Cox,  who  resided  at  Cambridge,  to 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  him  and  his  family.  I 
accepted  the  invitation  and  reached  his  residence  on  Christ- 
mas eve.  About  3  o'clock  a.m.  the  day  following  my  arrival, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  Polder  William  J.  iMcDonnel,  of  Auck- 
land, enter  the  room  where  I  was  resting.  I  asked  him  why 
he  was  there. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  "but  after  j-ou  left  Auckland  I 
could  not  rest  until  I  followed  you;  and  after  buying  a  ticket 
for  this  place;  and  boarding  the  train  I  began  to  reflect  upon 
my  conduct  in  following  yon,  and  feared  you  would  think  it 
imjiertinent  on  my  part.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
the  train  at  the  next  station  and  return  home;  but  as  I  was 
about  to  put  the  resolution  into  execution,  the  train  started 
and  was  soon  again  under  full  headway  towards  its  destination, 
and  here  I  am,  tired  and  weary." 

After  jiartaking  of  refreshments  he  retired  to  rest.  That 
morning,  breakfast  being  over,  he.  Brother  Cox  and  I,  started 
on  foot  to  visit  some  Maori  wliares  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Waikato 
River.  We  entered  into  conversation  with  several  Maories  and 
distributed  among  them  some  of  the  tracts  which  I  had  pre- 
pared. The.v  received  them  in  a  careless  manner  and  did  not 
appear  to  be  interested  in  their  contents.  We  chatted  with 
them  for  two  or  three  hours  and  then  left  to  return  to  Brother 
Cox's  residence.  In  going  up  the  bluff  from  the  river  we  dis- 
covered a  small  pah  to  the  left  of  us,  which  we  had  not  yet 
visited.  Brother  McPonnel  proposed  to  go  and  seethe  people 
there.  He  did  so,  while  Brother  Cox  and  I  continued  to  walk 
\\\t  the  hill.  Upon  arriving  at  the  summit  we  heard  a  person 
call  to  us,  who  proved  to  be  Brother  McDonnel.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  lot  of  natives  and  was  calling  to  me  to  come  to 
him.  I  fowid  them  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
tract  which  he  had  given  them  and  were  making  anxious 
inquiries  in  i  elation  to  the  same.  An  arrangement  was  accord- 
ingly made  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  afternoon. 

We  returned  at  2  o'clock  p  m.  and  found  quite  a  number  of 
Maories  seated  on  the  floor  of  the  lohare  in  a  circle.  A  chair 
and  table  had  been  secured  for  my  use,  and  having  provided 
myself  with  a  ^laori  Bible  I  selected  a  passage  therein  and 
handed  it  to  the  chief  whose  name  was  Harry  Katero.  He 
read  the  passage  to  the  company  in  the  native  tongue,  and 
then  I  asked  him,  through  the  interpreter,  to  explain  what  he 
understood  the  meaning  thereof  to  be.  After  selecting  sev- 
eral passages  in  this  manner,  and  having  his  explanation  made 
clear  in  English,  I  was  surju-ised  at  the  way  he  understood  the 
scriptures,  for  he  accepted  them  in  a  literal  sense.  I  remained 
with  them  two  hours,  and  upon  leaving  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  with  them  again  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  He 
promised  to  notify  others  among  the  natives  and  agreed  that 
we  should  continue  our  mode  of  procedure  as  we  had  in  the 
afternoon.  ITpon  our  leaving  he  called  the  interpreter  to  him 
and  said: 

"I  have  a  daughter  who  is  very  sick.  Would  the  pakcha" 
(meaning  the  white  man)  "come  and  see  her?  I  have  lost  all 
my  children  but  this  one,  and  I  am  very  anxious  that  she 
should  live." 

We  returned  to  the  ((i//o?-i"  and  found  a  girl  about  l.'l  years 
of  age  lying  on  a  mat,  very  ill  with  a  fever.  I  desired  to 
know  if  he  wished  me  to  pray  for  her,  stating  that  (Jod  was 
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able  to  heal  the  girl  if  it  was  His  will  that  it  should  be  so.  I 
would  pray  to  Him  for  her,  if  he  wished  it,  ou  condition  that 
if  the  child  was  healed  God  should  have  the  glorj';  and  that 
if  she  was  not  healed,  he  should  accept  her  death  as  an  evi- 
dence that  it  was  the  will  of  God  for  her  to  die.  He  agreed 
to  ni}'  proposition.  We  had  no  oil  with  us,  but  knelt  around 
the  mat  on  which  the  sick  girl  was  lying  and  ofl'ered  prayer  to 
God  in  her  behalf  We  then  laid  our  hands  upon  her  head, 
rebuked  the  disease,  blessed  her  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  sealed  upon  her  the  blessing  of  life  and  health.  The  child 
recovered  and  the  next  day  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  partake 
of  nourishment. 

{To  he  Continued.) 


HEROISM    OF    YOUTH. 


BY   KENNON. 


HEKOISJI  is  particularly  the  heritage  of  youth  in  all  ages, 
all  climes,  and  among  all  classes.  Blen  may  be  cour- 
ageous when  they  grow  old;  in  fact  most  of  the  grand  deeds 
recorded  in  history  are  those  of  men  of  mature  years.  This  is 
not  alone  due  to  the  superior  strength  or  courage  of  men,  but 
because  they  occupy  to  a  greater  extent  the  attention  of  the 
populace  and  their  doings  come  easier  to  the  ears  of  the  his- 
torian than  do  the  acts  of  younger  persons,  who  are  more 
insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  the  chronicler.  But  acts  which 
require  for  their  execution  the  impulse  of  hercjism  are  almost 
invaribly  the  deeds  of  youth;  and  were  the  daily  life  of  the 
))eople  of  any  noble  nation  open  to  our  gaze,  we  would  find 
that  among  the  young  people  courageous  conduct  was  the  com- 
mon rule.  It  is  an  old  adage,  "Old  men  for  counsel  and  young 
men  for  war;"  and  despite  what  the  great  Douglass  says,  ''Old 
age  ne'er  cooled  the  Douglass  blood,"  most  men  grow  more 
conservative  and  more  cautious  as  they  advance  along  life's 
highway.  But  be  the  question  of  relative  valor  decided  as  you 
will,  this  fact  remains  clear:  A  coward  in  youth  is  a  traitor 
and  a  poltroon  in  age;  and  only  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
knew  in  youthhood  how  to  do  and  dare  have  come  the  men 
wliose  deeds  have  tlirillcd  the  centuries. 

.Vll  the  ancient  natiims  which  depended  for  their  existence 
ujiuii  the  courage,  hardihdoil  and  jiatriotism  of  their  soldiers 
i|uickly  learned  to  realize  this  fact;  and  every  encouragement 
unil  every  public  honor  were  bestowed  in  recognition  of  bravery 
in  youth.  The  Olympic  games  were  instituted  to  create  and 
exhibit  daring,  and  a  triuniiih  in  the.se  games,  where  often 
contestants  risked  their  lives,  was  deemed  of  as  much  value  to 
till-  victor  as  if  he  had  coni|uered  a  ]iublic  enemy  in  war. 
Ilnraco,  in  speaking  of  this  kind  of  a  contest,  says:  "It 
exalts  the  victor  above  human  nature.  He  is  no  longer  a  man, 
but  a  L'odI"  And  not  alone  wa.s  the  value  of  these  games 
recognized  by  the  (ireek.s  in  the  development  of  the  heroic  qual- 
ity in  their  youth;  hut  the  enemies  of  the  staunch  little  nation 
quickly  learned  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  soldiery 
against  whom  they  had  to  contend  in  battle.  The  only  reward 
of  a  victor  in  these  fames  was  a  small  crown  of  leaves  and 
the  plaudits  of  his  countiyini^n.  Bollin  significantly  asks,  "Of 
what  were  men  not  capable,  accustomed  to  act  solely  from  a 
lirinciple  of  honor'?"  In  the  Persian  war,  Tigrancs,  a  captuin 
in  the  magnificant  army  of  Xerxes,  heard  the  simple  jirizes  of 
the  Grecian  games  described.  He  cried  out  with  as(orii,>-liincnt 
to  Mardonius,  the  comniaiider-in-chi(  f:     "Heavens!      Against 
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what  men  are  you  leading  us'."*      Insensible  to   interest,    they 
combat  only  for  glory!" 

Heroism  in  its  best  sense  includes  not  only  the  stirring  deeds 
of  warfare  and  other  physical  accomplishments,  but  also  the 
patient  endurance  which  enables  a  people  to  sufi'er,  and  to 
gain  strength  from  suft'ering.  Therefore,  there  is  a  heroism 
of  doing,  and  a  heroism  of  endurance.  As  illustrations  of 
this,  note  the  following  truthful  statements: 

A  Texas  newspaper  of  recent  date  details  a  case  of  remark- 
able coolness  and  courage  occurring  in  that  State.  Two 
brothers,  one  of  eleven  and  the  other  of  ten  years  of  age, 
were  playing  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  when  one  of  them  dis- 
covered a  pile  of  sticks,  which  he  proposed  they  should  carry 
home  for  their  mother's  fire.  The  eldest  boy  lifted  one  of  the 
dry  branches,  when,  with  a  rattle  and  a  spring,  a  rattlesnake 
plunged  its  fangs  into  his  finger.  The  venom  could  be  felt  by 
the  boy  to  be  entering  his  veins,  and  he  knew  what  fatal  result 
must  soon  follow  unless  he  could  find  an  instant  remedy.  He 
called  to  his  younger  brother,  and  said,  "Come  (juickly  and 
cut  off  my  finger — a  rattlesnake  has  bitten  me  and  I  will  die 
if  you  don't  chop  it  off." 

The  younger  boy  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  when  he  saw  the 
situation  he  said,  "Yes,  I  will  cut  off  your  finger,  but  what 
shall  I  do  it  with?' ' 

The  other  responded,  "Here's  a  sharp,  flat  stone — cut  it 
with  this." 

The  elder  hero  placed  his  poisoned  finger  upon  a  large  stone 
and  permitted  the  younger  hero  to  hack  at  the  member  with 
another  stone  until  it  was  severed  from  his  hand. 

That  was  the  heroism  of  doing.  Note  now  an  instance  of 
heroic  suffering  which  in  another  way  quite  equals  it: 

At  Mendon,  3Iassachusetts,  lives  a  boy  twelve  years  old, 
named  Paul  Williams.  He  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  without 
hands  or  feet,  having  lost  those  members  in  an  accident;  and 
yet  so  brave  and  industrious  is  the  little  fellow  that  he  has 
learned  to  paint  and  to  write  admirably.  For  this  work  he 
holds  his  pen  or  brush  between  his  chin  and  the  stump  of  one 
arm,  while  he  makes  his  strokes  by  the  united  motion  of  his 
head  and  his  arm.  He  attends  school  regularly  and  sits  at  the 
head  of  his  classes.  How  many  people,  only  a  quarter  as 
seriously  injured  sit  down  supinelj'  and  indolently  to  bemoan 
their  fate,  comi)lain  at  Providence  and  demand  the  charity  of 
their  relatives  or  friends!  Little  Paul  Williams,  if  he  lives, 
may  rely  ui)on  his  own  exertions  with  as  much  assurance  of 
being  successful  in  life  as  any  other  boy  possessing  all  his 
limbs. 

This  is  the  heroism  of  endurance.  One  more  case  in  illus- 
tration combines  both  forms  of  courage: 

In  Pittsburg,  Penn.sylvania,  lives  a  poor  widow  named  Gal- 
ston,  with  two  children — a  daughter  eighteen  years  old  and  a 
boy,  Tom,  aged  seventeen.  The  girl  is  gracefid  and  pretty.  The 
boy  is  small  for  his  age,  i)eaked  and  thin  in  appearance.  But 
much  of  the  widow's  support  is  supplied  by  the  lad,  who  has 
for  years  occupied  himself  in  odd  jobs  of  service  whereby  he 
might  earn  an  honest  dime.  A  few  weeks  since  the  daughter 
was  enticed  away  from  her  virtuous  home  of  jioverty  by  a 
gambler,  who  took  her  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  ruined  her. 
.She  drifted  within  a  few  days  to  the  jilace  where  too  many 
such  unfortunates  are  brought  sooner  or  later  in  the  woild — a 
house  of  evil.  Tom  heard  of  his  sister's  fate  soon  after  she 
was  forced  into  taking  this  dreadful  step,  and  he  determined  to 
rescue  her  from  further  shame.  His  mother  commended  his 
resolution,  but  their  resources  were  not  sufiicicnt  to  enable 
them   to     liurcha.sc   a     ticket   on    the   railway   to    Cleveland. 


Undaunted  by  this  fact,  Tom  started  on  his  journey  on  foot 
and  alone.  He  obtained  occasional  rides  on  freight  trains,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Cleveland.  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  particular  place  where  he  could  find  his  sis- 
ter, but  he  told  his  heart-touching  story  to  some  kindly  officials, 
who  aided  him  in  a  search  through  the  disreputable  quar- 
ters. 

After  three  days  of  hunting  he  found  his  sister,  and  in  tears  and 
shame  he  implored  her  to  return  to  their  home.  He  told 
her  that  her  mother's  arms  were  open  for  her,  and  that  a  gar- 
ret in  honor  was  better  than  a  palace  in  guilt.  The  girl  refused 
to  return,  although  she  wept  bitterly  and  upbraided  herself  in 
most  despairing  terms.  Her  denial  was  not  because  she  loved 
the  Ufe  into  which  she  had  fallen,  but  because  she  believed 
that  she  was  irretrievably  lost  to  an  existence  of  respectability. 
Tom  declined  to  accept  her  refusal  and  swore  to  remain  with 
her  until  he  could  find  some  means  of  carrying  her  away.  The 
oiFended  proprietors  of  the  place,  disliking  this  character  of 
disturbance,  ejected  him  by  force.  But  he  hastened  to  the 
friendly  police  and  invoked  their  promised  aid.  In  their  com- 
pany he  again  visited  the  house,  and,  under  threats  of  prose- 
cution, the  proprietors  produced  the  girl,  and  Tom  was  accorded 
liberty  to  talk  with  her  as  long  as  he  pleased.  This  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  brave  boy;  because  he  knew  that  he  could  reach 
his  sister's  heart.  After  an  hour  of  tears  on  both  sides,  the 
girl  consented  to  go  with  him,  and  they  took  the  train  that 
afternoon  for  Pittsburg.  And  soon  Tom  was  able  to  place  bis 
poor  sister  in  the  loving  and  forgiving  arms  of  her  mother. 

In  reviewing  the  page  of  history  which  portrays  the  heroism 
of  youth,  I  always  dwell  longest  and  most  affectionately  upon 
the  story  of  Jesse's  noble  son — David,  the  boy  king,  concern- 
ing whom  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  "Arise,  anoint  him; 
for  this  is  he. 

The  account  of  David's  courageous  deed  is  among  the  earliest 
as  it  is  among  the  best,  and  I  offer  it  here  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  trite  and  tedious;  because  I  believe  that  of  all  sto- 
ries, sacred  or  profane,  upon  the  subject  of  youthful  heroism 
this  is  one  most  able  to  bear  repetition.  While  David's  broth- 
ers, more  favored  than  he— as  shown  by  their  father's  efl'ort 
to  have  one  of  them  in  preference  to  David,  anointed  by  Sam- 
uel—went proudly  to  battle  against  the  Philistines,  David 
humbly  tended  the  little  flock  of  sheep  and  protected  them 
from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  After  the  army  of  Israel  had 
been  inactive  for  many  days  because  of  the  fear  which  had 
fallen  upon  them  concerning  the  challenge  of  Goliath,  the 
Giant  of  Gath,  Jesse  sent  his  young  shepherd  down  to  the 
tents  of  Israel  with  food  for  David's  brothers.  And  when  the 
lad  came  to  the  martial  camp  he  heard  strange  rumors  of  dis- 
honor to  his  king  and  his  country;  because  a  mighty  man  among 
the  ungodly  was  wont  to  come  out  each  day,  morning  and 
evening,  and  vaunt  himself  before  the  tents  of  Israel  and  dare 
their  strongest  to  come  out  and  give  him  single  combat.  The 
blood  of  the  anointed  king  boiled  at  the  outrage  so  supinely 
suffered  by  Saul  and  his  men-at-arms.  When  David  made 
inquiry  concerning  this  strange  and  shameful  thing,  liis  brothers 
spoke  harshly  to  him  and  would  have  turned  liim  back  to  keep 
his  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  But  the  j'outh  would  not  be 
tiius  driven  from  his  iiur|iose.  He  went  to  Saul  andsaiil:  "Thy 
servant  will  go  and  fight  with  this  Philistine.  Therefore  let 
no  man's  heart  fail," 

Saul,  the  u,surpcr,  answered  to  his  unknown  king:  "Thou 
art  not  able  to  go  against  this  Philistine.  Tliou  art  but  ayouth 
and  he  a  gigantic  man  of  war,  trained  from  itifancy  to  gi\e 
deadly  battle." 


Doubtless  Saul  added,   "And  thou,  too,  art  unarmed;  while 

he  is  locked  in  a  coat  of  mail.     He  wears  a  target  of  brass 

between  his  shoulders;  the  staff  of  his  spear  is  like  a  weaver's 

beam;  and  one  goes  before  him  bearing  a  shield.   Go  not  forth, 

__then,  against  this  defiant  champion." 

But  again  the  modest  youth  addressed  the  ruler:  "Thy  ser- 
vant kept  his  father's  sheep  and  there  came  a  lion  and  a 
bear  and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock;  and  I  went  out  after 
him  and  smote  him  and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth;  and 
when  he  arose  against  me  I  caught  him  by  his  beard  and 
smote  him  and  slew  him.  Thy  servant  slew  both  the  lion  and 
the  bear;  and  this  uncircumcised  Philistine  shall  be  as  one  of 
them,  seeing  he  hath  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God. 
The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion  and 
out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  He  will  deliver  me  out  of  the 
hand  of  this  Philistine." 

When  Da\'id  had  won  Saul's  promise  to  give  battle  to  the 
Giant  of  Gath  and  Saul  would  have  had  David  to  put  on  armor 
— a  coat  of  mail  and  a  helmet  of  brass,  and  to  gird  a  sword 
upon  his  armor — David  would  not  go  forth  with  them  but  put 
them  off.  The  lad  took  but  his  staff  in  his  hand  and  chose  five 
smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook  and  put  them  in  his  shepherd's 
bag.  His  sling  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  came  before  the  Phil- 
istine. Gohath  strode  forward,  following  fiercely  his  man-at- 
arms  who  bore  the  shield.  Disdain  was  in  the  walk  and  on 
the  face,  in  the  gestures  and  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
haughty  Goliath  when  he  saw  the  boy  who  had  come  forth  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  Israel  against  the  idolater. 

David's  valor  was  not  of  an  evanescent  character;  hke  all 
true  courage  it  intensified  as  the  moment  for  its  exercise 
came  on.  He  ran  to  meet  Goliah,  being  thus  eager  to  brave 
the  anger  and  the  strength  of  the  defiant  one.  The  boy  "took 
from  his  bag  a  stone,  and  slang  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in 
his  forehead  that  the  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead,  and  he  fell 
upon  his  face  to  the  earth. ' ' 

Was  not  this  boy  worthy  a  kingship? 


An  Elephant  AS  Nurse.— A  large  elephant  showed,  Ly 
constant  flagellation  of  his  body,  that  he  was  much  annoyed 
by  his  tiny  persecutors,  the  mosquitoes,  and  just  at  that  time 
the  keeper  brought  a  little  naked  thing,  as  round  as  a  ball 
which  in  India  I  believe  they  call  a  child,  laid  it  down  before 
the  animal  with  two  words  in  Hindoostanee,  "Watch  it,"  and 
then  walked  away  into  the  town.  The  elephant  immediately 
broke  off  the  larger  part  of  the  bough  so  as  to  make  a  smalk  r 
and  more  convenient  whisk,  and  directed  its  whole  attention  to 
the  child,  gently  fanning  the  little  lump  of  India-ink,  and  driv- 
ing away  every  mosquito  which  came  near  it;  this  he  continued 
for  upward  of  two  hours,  regardless  of  himself,  until  the 
keeper  returned.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  causing  much  reflec- 
tion. Here  was  a  monster,  whose  weight  exceeded  that  of  the 
infant  by  at  least  ten  thousand  times,  acknowledging  that  the 
image  of  his  3Iakcr,  even  in  the  lowest  degree  of  perfection, 
was  divine;  sileiuly  proving  the  trutli  of  the  sacred  annouiiL-e- 
nicnt  that  God  had  "given  to  man  dominion  over  the  beast  of 
the  field."  And  here,  too,  was  a  brute  animal  setting  an 
example  of  devotion  and  self-denial  that  but  few  Christians, 
none  indeed  but  a  mother,  coidd  have  lu'acticed. 


Iv  money  be  nnt  thy  servant,  it  will  be  tliy  master.  The 
covetous  man  can  not  so  properly  be  said  to  possess  wealth,  as 
tiiat  it  may  be  said  to  pos.sess  him. 
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HOLD    STILL 


Words  bv  J.  H.  AVari>. 


Music  by  H.  A.  TrcKErr. 
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]\un's  furnace  -  heat    within     me      quivers,  God'sbreath  up  -  on  the  flames  doth    blow,       And    all     my 
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heart  in     anguish     shivers.  And  trembles      at    the      fiery    glow;  And  yet  I     whisper;  As  God    will!     And  in  His 
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hottest    fire,  hold  still.  And  yet     I      whisper;     As    God  will !  And,  in     His    hottest    fire,  hold    still 
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He  comes  and  lays  my  heart  all  heated 
Oq  the  hard  anvil,  minded  so 

Into  His  own  fair  shape  to  beat  it, 

With  His  great  hammer,  blow  ou  blow; 

And  yet  I  whisper;   As  God  willl 

And,  at  His  heaviest  blows,  hold  still. 

Why  sliould  I  murmur?     l'\ir  the  sorrow 

Tlius  onlj'  longer-lived  would  be. 
Its  end  may  come,  and  will  to-morrow. 


When  God  has  done  His  work  in  me. 
So  I  say,  trusting;  As  God  will! 
And,  trusting  to  the  end,  hold  still. 

He  kindles  for  my  profit,  jiurely 
Affliction's  glowing,  fiery  brand, 

And  all  His  heaviest  blows  are  surel.v 
Inflicted  by  a  Master-hand; 

So  I  say,  praying;  As  God  will! 

And,  hoping  in  His  love,  hold  still. 


SiT.K  Cri.TTRE — According  to  history,  the  silk  worm  origin- 
ated in  China.  As  a  regular  branch  of  hun)an  industry  it 
seems  to  have  come  into  vogue  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago.  through  the  encouragement  of  the  Emi>ress 
Si-ling-Ghi,  to  whom  is  attributed  fehe  invention  of  silk 
stuff's.  The  counti-y  was  enriched  through  the  development  of 
this  industry,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  memory  of  Si-ling- 
Chi  has  been  held  in  the  greatest  reverence.  She  has  been 
])laced  among  the  deities  of  the  land,  and  her  name  changed 
to  that  of  Seiii  Th.san,  which  signifies  "the  first  who  raised 
silk  worm.  "  The  secret  of  silk  worm  culture  was  finally  .stolen 
fi-om  China,  and  ultimately  spread  all  over  the  globe;  for 
twenty  centuries,  however,  the  (Jhinesc  kept  the  secret  faithfully; 
death  was  the  penalty  which  any  one  incurred  who  atti'mjited 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  it  to  any  outside  nation,  and  their 
frontiers  were  guarded  clo.sely  to  prevent  the  secret  from  being 
carried  abroad. 
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Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dea'er  in 
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BOOK  NOTICE. 

New  Wu.sic  Riiok, — We  have  in  press  at  the 
Juvenile  iNsxuucfoR  Office  a  Music  Book  for 
the  use  of  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
Choirs.  It  will  cun'aiu  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  pages  of  songs,  duets  and  four  part 
hymns  (mostly  original),  carefully  selected  for 
the  purpose.  A  iew  of  the  pieces  will  be 
arranged  lor  male  voices  for  associations  com- 
posed of  younir  men  exclusively.  The  work 
will  be  neatly  and  sub.--tantial  y  bound,  and  the 
price,  which  will  be  stat;e  i  hereafter,  will  be 
very  reasonable. 

MERCHANT  /^ 
.TAILORS.^. 


First- Class  Suits  Perfect  Fit 

Itrade  to    Order.  Giiarttnteett. 

34    Main    Street.    Opposite    Z.   C.   M.   I. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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Z.  C.  M.  I.  TANNERY,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manufactures  Sole  Leather,  Upper 
Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Kip  Skins,  Buff  Upper, 
and  Sjlits,  of  Superior  Quality.  For  Sale, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Same  Prices  as  the 
Imported. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


PRICE-IilST 

OF  TEE  BOOKS  OF  T3E  FAITH-PROMOTmO  SERIES 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

JtJVENILE     InsIRUCTOR     OfFICE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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My  First  Mission, 
A  String  of  Pearls, 
Leaves  from  my  Journal, 
Fragments  of  Experience, 
President  Heber  C.  Kimball's 

Journal,  25 
Early  Scenes  in  Church  History,  25 

The  Life  of  Nephi,  25 

Scraps  of  Biography,  25 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found,  25 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard,  25 

OTHER    WORKS. 

The  Martyrs,  50 

"Mormon"  Doctrine,  25 

The  Hand  of  Providence,  60 

Gospel  Philosophy,  75 

Orson  Pratt's  Works,  75 

Lydia  Knight's  History,  25 

Heroines  of  Morrnondom,  25 

Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Music  Book,  50 


Cts. 


JOHN  HAFEN, 

Landscape  and  Portrait  Artist. 

Cra  1/(171  Portraits  Enlarged  frnrti  Pliotograplia. 

Prirps  of  Bust  Portrnilp,  without  frames:  ?>  inch 
face,  $()  00;  -I  iin'li  f«ce  $U1  00,  -J  inch  fiici^  $15  UU; 
6  inch  iHce,  $20  (iO;  Lile  -Size,  $i5.00.  Send  $2,00 
witli  Older,  balnnce  on  delivery. 

Address,  HpRixavii.r.E,  Utah  Co.,  Utah 
.s-;2  1 

T[I1SD[L'S4ST0R[S! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Ciothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Mammoth  Bazaar  of  ever\  thing  use- 
ful. Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods,  and 
all  other  goods  for  Winter  wear. 


LOGAN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  at  Logan, 
Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  General  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times;  also  deals  in  Produce. 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.  will  find  it  to  their 

advantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices. 

William  Sandbrs,  Manager. 


SUBSCRIBE  for  the  JUVENILE  INSTitL^C- 
TOK.     It  is  the  best  paper  published.    It  is 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.    It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.      It   is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ingnowas  when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It 
treats    upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography, 
natural  history    and  such  other  subjects   as   are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.     It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 

A  Bound  volume  of  the  Instructor  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  Books  a  person 
can  have  in  his  library. 

Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  montiis,  60  cts. 
"  "  "...    -    six  months,    -    -     1,00. 

"  "  "    .    .    .    .    one   year,    -     -      2.00. 

Back  Volamea,  bound  singly,  -    -    -  in  half  calf,   2,50. 
"  two  in  one  book,  -   -   -  -   -------    4.75. 

three  "    "    ....  in  cloth,  -  .  -  -     7.00. 

Back  Numbers  of  the  present  volume  can  be  furnished 
ox  Subscriptions  can  commence  with  the  Current  Number  if 
preferred. 


Burton,  Gjirdiier  &  Co,, 

"HOUSEHOLD" 
SPEWING    MACHINES, 

Spring  Bcil  Maniifiidui'ers, 

S:)  W.  l-'irst  South  .'^t , 
SALT  LAKK  CITY,  UTAH. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all   the  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  Juvenile  iN'iTRUOroR  which  wo 
now  have  for  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  15,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Price  *2.25  each. 

Vols.  0,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  IG,     "      $2.,50     " 
Vol.  IV,  "     |:U)n    " 
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The  ],,|(;iit-1;l;.\.nim: 
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The  Aclcnowlcdficrl  Slundard  of  E,\cellence  in  the 
Sewing  .Miiciiiiiu  TraJe. 

rurfeet-FUiinij  l/o)nr.f(ir  J'njier  Fn.i/iion.'i. 

Best  Sperm   (.)il,  Kredlis,  Altiu-liinents    iin*\  P.iits   for  all 
Sewing  MiK'hiues, 

IMC  XJ  S  T  O  2 

Tlie  Celebrated  Standard  and  Packard 

ORGANS,    Chickering    PIANOS, 

Accordeoiis,  Guitars,  Banjos.  A^iolins,  etc. 

R  B,  YouiiK,  Pies't,,!  O.Yoiing.Vite-Pies't.M  W.  Pralt,Sec'y 

YOUNG-  BRO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  I^ake  City,  Utah. 

3  22  1 

Parties  contemplating  purchasing  a  PIANO 
or  ORGAN  will  do  well  to  correspond  with 

JOS.   J.    3:)AYNES, 

Salt  Lake  City, 
and  he  will  give  them  positive  proof  how  to 
Save  Money. 
Write  him  a  line  and  be  convinced. 
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O-O     TO 


SORENSHN 

CAR  LOU  I  ST. 
ii6 
Main  St., 


John  G.  Gutler  &  Bro., 

SALT  L.AKG  CITY,  UTAH, 

AOiENTS   OP 

PROVO     WOOLEN   MILLS, 

Have  an  Immense  Stock  of  Flannels,  Blankets 
Cloths,  .Alen's,  Women's  and  Children's  Socks 
and  Siockinffs,  Overshirls,  Yarns  and  other 
Woolen  (ioods,  for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
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i-i-mHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME  I" 
■^    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  and  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.     Sold  at  Z.  C  M.  L 
H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt^ 

BOOK    BINDING,  done  by  experienced 
workmen,  in  all  styles  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  at  the  Jxjvenile  Instructor  Office. 


-CO-OIP.- 


FU  RN ITURE 

COMPANY,      ■ 

JOBBERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealeis  in 

FURNITURE,     UPHOLSTERY, 

CARPETS,  CURTAINS, 

WINDOW     SHADES,    ETC.,    ETC, 

All  Stj^les  and  Grades, 

AND  AT  THE 

^  OWE  ST  LI  VI N  G    FI  G  UR  E  S ! 
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Don't  Forget  the  Address: 
If  oopei'  A  Eldredge  Block,  Main  St. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

BRAKCH  House  AT  BfEPHI. 


Jolin  IT.  Smith,  Presiilent, 

Orson  H.  Pettit.  Vice  President, 

W.  N.  Williams,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

DIRECIOHS. 

John  H.  Smith,  A   II.  Cannon, 

W.  N.  Williams,  S.  R.  Mark.'!, 

F.  M.  Ljman,  Thorats  K.  Culler, 

S   P-  Neve,  O.  II.  Pettit, 

H.  11.  I'.olaiip. 


S.  R.  M.vhKS, 


Superintendent. 


Z ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
IMSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.-  Our  atoci 
of  Groceries,  Hardwara,  Glassware,  Dry  Goods, 
Notions,  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  if 
very  complete. 

Carpets  mar's  and  laid,  and  Upholstering  dont- 
in  the  best  style,  Dy  experienced  and  competent 
workmen. 

H.  H.  Eldrkdge,  dupt. 


NEW  GOODS! 


JUST    ARRIVED! 


m 


Eldredge,  Pratt  &  Co, 

I)ea'ers  in  ihe  Cekbrated 

'T^OMESTIC    SEWING    MACHINES, 

Hardman  Pianos,  Taber  Organs, 

Aud  all  kinds  of  Musical  Mercliandise. 
OGDEN,         -        .         -        .         UTAH. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS. 

Fisliins;  Tackle.  FieM  (Masses,  Toxing  Glores,  Indian  Clu^  s 
Cutlery,  M;;ites,  Hunting  Boots  and  Coals,  Ilubl  er  Goo 's, 
and  everythine;  in  the  shooting  aud  Sportinij  Lines.  The 
Largest  Stock  in  the  (  ountry.  aud  at  \  rices  that  were  never 
before  known,  at 

««OW]VI]VG  RROS., 

108  Muln  !S'.,  Oedtli,  Utah. 

Illustrated  Cata'oj^ue  Free  to  every  Lody. 


General    A^tlllH   fur 


J':STEY 
Organs 

a.nd 
Pianos. 


Bruno  k  Martin 

GUITARS. 


Sigbam  ^ 

Sunckel 

BAND 

Iiistriinients. 


Storv  k  Clark 

•J 
OROA]VS. 

The  Latest  Books  and  Sheet  Mnsie  for  Organs  and  Pianos. 
Prjuipt  attention  givtn  t'l  Ordeis  by  Mail. 

P-  O.  Bo.v  n,  Salt.L-ike  City 
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John  Tavlor,  President. 


R.  H.  SCHETTLEK,  Ass't  Casliier. 


Tl  7E  have  just  received  a  fresh  supply  of 
Sunday  School  Goof's,  consisting  of  Re- 
wards and  tickets.  Beautifully  colored  cards  in 
new  and  artistic  designs.  These  cards  are  nice 
enough  for  framing  or  placing  on  a  center  table, 
a  nd  arc  sold  very  cheap. 

Sunday  School  Teachers'  and  Missionaries' 
Pocket  Bibles,  with  protected  edges,  containing 
itittps.  rcferecces,  index,  etc  ,  ranging  in  price 
from  $1.2.5  upwards. 

Welcome  Songs,  3i!  Sunday  School  Songs 
with  Music,  in  paper  covers,  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  75  cents  per  dozen  books. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Books  and  Stationery. 

A  H.  CANNON,  Main  Street,  Ogden, 
'^«  Utah,  keeps  a  full  line  of  Books  and  Sta- 
tionery always  on  hand.  Juvenile  Instructob 
and  Church  Publications  a  Specialty. 

Headquarters  for  Sunday  and  day  school  sup- 
plies, blank  books,  toys,  games  of  all  kinds, 
albums,  artists'  supplies,  pocket  futhry,  combs, 
toilet  cases,  fishing  tackle,  diaries,  holiday  and 
birthday  cards  and  presents,  flags,  fireworks, 
wax  fruit  and  flower  materials,  chromes,  stereo- 
scopes and  views,  engravings,  oleographs,  etc. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 

Send  for  a  catalogue. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  and  jobbing 
house.  A.  H.  Cannon, 

Ogden,  Utah. 


/^GDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  at  Ogden, 
^-^  Weber  Co. — A  Complete  Assortment  of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  athed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


nE.VDINGS    AND    RECITATIONS.      A 

book  of  165  pages  of  choice  matter,  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Paul,  Professor  of 
Elocution  in  the  University  of  Deseret,  has  just 
been  issued  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Offi- 
ce.    Price,  50  cents  per  copy  postpaid. 


CHOIR  I.EADERS  OR  MUSICIANS 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of  Music 
that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  so  by  send- 
ing for  them  immediately  after  the  piece  is  pub- 
lished. Price  per  dozen  copies,  50ct.s.,  postpaid; 
one  hundred  copies,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


Zion's  SavingsBank  and  Trust  Co. 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  Ciiy. 

DOES  A  SENEML  BANKIM  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  Cent.  Interest  on  Savings  Deposits. 
Money  to  Loan  on  Approved  Securities,  at  Low 
Rates  of  Interest. 

20-21  1. 


S.  S.  PRIZE  BOOKS  AND  CARDS. 

We  have  published  at  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor Ofiice  a  variety  of  Small  Books  con- 
taining pictures  and  simple  stories,  suitable  for 
small  children.  We  have  also  issued  a  number 
of  cards  with  Bible  scenes  and  descriptions,  for 
rewards  and  prizes. 


LYDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTOKT, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Publi.^hed, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenilk 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 

ZION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps,  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfiimery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  recipes 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Elbredge,  Supt. 

SUBSCRIBERS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 
Bound  can  send  or  bring  them  to  the  JuvBNrLB 
Instructob  Otfice,  and  have  them  done  in  any  style  and 
upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


^^J~i-'-- 


BAGSTER'S 

THIN   POLYGLOT  BIBLES. 

Cheaper  and  more  convenient  in  shape  than  any  other 
editions.  Containing,  in  addition  to  the  texts  and  most 
valuable  references,  a  large  variety  of  practically  helpful 
matter — nothing  superfi  uous. 

For  sale  at  the  JuvE.MLi!;  Instructor  Office. 


